
































M A I] EX bath towels - wash cl 


MONOGRAMS COURTESY MOSSE, INC., N.Y. 


oths - bath mats 


SOMETHING 


to remember you buy 


© Here are the almost perfect gifts... 
so smart and gaily colorful you for- 
get their downright utility... with a 
promise of long and cheerful service 
which sets them apart from gifts of 
the moment. You will find Martex 
Bath Sets at any good department 
store or linen shop, priced from $1 
to $10. Whichever you choose will 
have the deep, luxurious texture— 
the delicious, soft touch to the skin 
that has always meant Martex. And 
it will be woven with the special un- 
derweave which is the secret of Martex 
extraordinary long life, making the 
gift of Martex Bath Sets truly some- 
thing to remember you by. At left— 
from top to bottom, Luxor, Barbadoes, 
Rondo, Luxor. Wellington 

Sears Co., 65 Worth Street, 

New York, New York. 





Cascade 
(New 1933) 


Old Brocade 


Symphony 


Lady Diana Louis XIV 


LET BEAUTIFUL TOWLE STERLING 
ADD CHARM TO YOUR TABLE ... 


STERLING IS USEFUL DAILY... PRICES ARE STILL LOW 


To you who have had to delay your wedding until the coming of 
better economic conditions, we offer our very best wishes for a 
speedy and happy ending to your wait. 


Now is the time to choose your sterling pattern . . . to plan your 
married life on a solid silver standard. The nineteen TOWLE designs 
shown on this page include the most popular, most distinguished 
sterling patterns in America. Each is perfect in its own way... one 
of them will harmonize with your idea of lovely table ensemble. . . 
all are guaranteed to be open stock for many years to come. 


To you who were able to marry, but who could not buy your ster- 
ling (or could not afford enough sterling) this is the chance of your 
whole married life! Probably never again will you be able to begin 
or add to your sterling set at prices comparable to today’s low level! 


TOWLE Sterling is solid silver at its finest . . . unexcelled in style, 
balance, proportion, and flawless finish. Many of these patterns are 


very new — others have been the choice of brides for forty years or 
more. The ageless beauty of the TOWLE design you choose will 
symbolize the permanence of your marriage itself. 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 
We shall be glad to send you, without cost, pictures and prices of any TOWLE 
patterns — also free chart of preferred engraving suggestions. 
If you wish a copy of Emily Post’s authoritative booklet, “ Bridal 
Silver and Wedding Customs,” which answers many questions on 
the newer wedding conventions, both formal and informal, check 
second offer in coupon below and enclose 15 cents. 


THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS — Dept. M-12 — Newburyport, Massachusetts 
{ ] Send me FREE information on all TowLe patterns, especially the __ pattern. 
{ ] I enclose 15 cents for which please send me, in addition to the above, Emily —— 

Post's ““ BRIDAL SILVER AND WEDDING CUSTOMS.” 


Name 
Address - 


My jeweler is — 


TOWLE 


Makers of STERLING only... with unbroken craft traditions 


SINCE I690 


Lady 


Dorothy 
Mary 


Manners 


Chased 


LaFayette Diana D’Orleans Seville 


Georgian 


Lady 
Constance 


Benjamin Virginia 
Carvel 


Franklin Colonial 





Craftsma 


Mary 
Chiltor 








WINDOW SHOPPING = 


1 Modern_lamps are so beautifully designed and executed 
that they are almost museum pieces. The smaller lamp on 
the left has a 5” x 214” plinth of translucent blue-green glass, with 
rough ends. The oblong shade is made of celluloid with the rough 
side out, in a lovely new moon-glow color. The taller lamp at 
the right is the epitome of smartness with its base formed of a 
central shaft of chromium, with three 12’’ glass rods footed in 
crystal balls, and all mounted in a base of white pottery with a 
chromium plate at the top. The lamp is 2434” tall, over all, and 
the shade of dull-surfaced white celluloid has a unique decoration 
of double glass rods and a finish of white grosgrain ribbon and 
heavy white silk cord. The small lamp is priced $9.95 and the 
larger one $29.95. Sent express collect @ James McCutcheon 
& Company, Fifth Avenue at 49th Street; N. Y. C. 


An exquisite gift for the baby is shown in this carriage set 
of the palest pink silk crépe de Chine, which consists of a 
down pillow in a beautiful wide-hemmed case and a matching 
cover, warmly interlined, and with a facing underneath the em- 
broidered part of pale pink flannel to match the crépe. The 
‘Rosebud’ design on both pieces is of ‘trapunto’ work, which as 
you know is the Italian word for the charming raised and slightly 
padded decorative needlework. The pillow case, complete with 
pillow, is $7.50. The carriage cover, 261%" wide by 38” long, 
is $10.00. Both pieces will be sent express collect @ Eleanor 
Beard, Inc., 519 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 





=) A gift that would appeal to any man or woman owning a 
few books and a table on which to place them is this set of 
ultra-smart modern book ends. The horses, looking so inquisi- 
tively over their shoulders, are of chromium with a dull silvery 
finish which contrasts nicely with the bases of black bakelite. The 
horses stand 6” high on bases 4’’ long. The price of the set is but 
$4.50, which includes postage @ /ndustria/ Arts, 65 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


& 





Ga Here at last is an intelligent teapot that automatically brews 

perfect tea with no attention whatever from the maker. | 
won't attempt to describe how it works, as full directions will be 
sent you with each pot, but the general idea is that a time cup and 
air float lift the tea leaves from the water after the proper length of 
infusion. The London Teabob shown is of Pyrex, holds six cups. 
and costs $5.25. Other pots in two- and seven-cup sizes may be 
had in both English and domestic china in various colors and at 
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prices ranging from $2.25 to $4.25. 
For orders west of the Mississippi, 
add 25 cents to each order for post- 
age @ Florence Nesmith, 138 Market 
Street, Lowell, Massachusetts. 


Ss Here is the smartest breakfast tray 

in all New York. The tray is made 
with a chromium frame of untarnishable love- 
liness, and its flat surface of mirror glass has 
an engraved running border of holly berries 
and leaves. In its glistening expanse is reflected 
a novel breakfast set of the newest form of glass, 
which combines plain and ground surfaces decora- 
tively in a design of distinguished simplicity. The set 
consists of a plate which, in the picture, is holding the 
two-piece cereal service, a plate for toast or muffins 
with a chromium dome to retain the heat, a small jam 
dish with a glass cover, an amusing carafe for coffee with its 
neck wound with chromium wire finished with a chromium 
stopper and two pendent drops, a small creamer and sugar 
bowl, and a coffee cup and saucer. The price of this set is 
$55.00 complete. There is a packing charge of $5.00, and 
it will be expressed C. O. D. @ James Amster, Bergdorf- 
Goodman Antique Corporation, 754 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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e For buffet suppers or any informal occasion, | 
=” heartily recommend this very stunning olive jar 
and cracker dish which will make an unusually striking 
combination on your table. And everyone will enjoy 
fishing out olives with the perforated lemon-wood ladle. 
These are Italian pieces, which come in oyster-white 
pottery with a lustrous glaze, and the olive jar is topped 
with a green olive and leaves. This jar stands 8” high 
and, with the ladle, costs $3.00. The shell dish of 
new and graceful design — which can, of course, be 
used in many different capacities either with or with- 
out its companion viece — measures 10” across and 
costs $2.50. Either or both of these articles will be 
gift wrapped with no extra charge. For orders which are 
to be shipped west of the Mississippi add 50 cents for 
postage @ Carbone, Inc., 342 Boylston Street, Boston. 






































is Gifts that really appeal to men are always diffi- 

cult to find, but you can't go wrong in choosing 
one of these good-looking accessories for the masculine 
desk. The book is an unabridged dictionary of 693 
pages, beautifully bound in brown gold-tooled Floren- 
tine leather. The desk box is covered with similar 
leather, also gold-tooled, and has a most convenient 
arrangement of compartments for stamps, clips, rubber 
bands, and so forth. The dictionary measures. 5’ x 7” 
and costs $5.00, and the box, 11” x 7”, is $10.00, both 
prices including postage @ Daniel Low & Company, 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


g Until prohibition is actually repealed you can 
use this silver-plated shaker top for mixing 
eggnogs and other innocuous drinks, though it was, | ad- 


mit, primarily designed for the shaking up of more 
stimulating beverages. Its outstanding advantage is that 
it can be used on a glass of any size which does not 
exceed 3” in diameter, and, being lined with cork, it 
fits very securely over the rim. It is particularly con- 
venient when one does not wish to use a large shaker for 
mixing a small amount of liquid, and it may also easily 
be slipped into the pocket or bag when the carrying of 
a whole shaker would be distinctly inconvenient. It 
measures 314” in diameter, comes packed in an attrac- 
tive black box with green polka dots; and costs but 
$1.25, postpaid. The ruby-red tumbler, which also 
comes in either peacock green or violet, may be pur- 
chased for an additional 75 cents to complete the out- 
fit @ The Brick Oven Tavern, 40 Joy Street, Boston. 


9 As an unusual gift for a discriminating friend | 
“= offer you these Persian prints which may be 
bought singly or in pairs. They are exquisite color 
reproductions of old paintings from the Metropolitan 
Museum, which are done with such care that they are 
like miniature work. The one on the right, which is 
10” x 141%” in size, shows the Emperor Shah Jahan 
seated on his fabled Peacock Throne, glittering with 
tiny jewels. Above and below the portrait are verses 
in the Persian court language, and the border is a miracle 
of delicate workmanship. The picture on the left shows 
a Mughal woman clad in lavender muslin and gray silk 
with a microscopic design in red and green. She, too, 
has a border of Persian poetry, with a peacock, a heron, 
a nightingale, and a hawk in the four corners, and 
plants outlined in gold. The size of this print is 97” 
x 1414", and the price of each is $5.00, plus 25 cents 
for postage @ Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth Av- 
enue and 82nd Street, N. Y. C. 


jis) McClelland Barclay, the artist of magazine-cover 

> fame, has recently turned his attention to sculp- 
ture and is producing some very fascinating work. 
This little smoking set is one of his latest designs and 
consists of four solid-bronze ash trays with cover and a 
cigarette box. The Scotties which top the covers are 
unusually life-like and the pieces have been given an 
attractive verd antique finish. The price of the box is 
$3.50, and the set of four bronze trays, 3’’ in diameter, 
with cover, is $3.75, both of which prices include 
postage @ Bigelow Kennard & Company, Inc., 511 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Here is a gorgeous Christmas basket which will 
solve problems on your list — except for those 
unfortunates who are ‘on a diet.’ The hamper basket 
(you cannot see the cover in the picture, but it is there) 
is 7%” x 13” in size, and is tied with a spanking big 











bow of silver tissue ribbon, while the contents are packed in 
green Cellophane moss. Here is a package of imported 
Holland chocolate candies, and a box each of peanut glacé, 
caramel strips, chocolate thin mints, hard candy, cinnamon 
wafers, pretzel sticks, and candied fruit, with a jarof jelly and 
a package of cigarettes to complete the cargo. And fora 
last touch there are sprays of artificial holly and mistletoe 
tucked in under the red strings which tie the contents firmly 
to the basket. The price complete is $10.00, and it will be 
sent express collect unless special arrangements are made 
to prepay it @ Alice H. Marks, 19 East 52nd Street, 
oe & 


» You cannot look at these tiny Christmas figures 

’ without wanting them for your own. The little 
Madonna, 5” high, has a spreading skirt of brilliant red 
with an all-over design in gold, and a long cloak of the 
typical Madonna blue. The adoring angels at the left have 
white shifts and little spotted wings. The flower candle- 
holder which they support so bravely is a bright bluebell, 
and the little angel at the right is holding a blue urn to sup- 
port her tall white candle. Ass for the carolers, they are 
21" high in their little white robes, and have golden heads 
bound with tiny daisy wreaths. The prices, all postpaid, 
are: the Madonna, $5.00; the double angels $1.50; the 
single angel $1.00; the carolers, with clips attached, 75 
cents each @ Gerard, Importer, 270 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 





B. You should be able to produce some gay and in- 
> dividual gift packages this year with the aid of this 
assortment of Christmas wrappings. There are twelve sheets 
of wrapping paper, 20” x 30” in size — three with the 
quaint little red and black houses, three glazed scarlet 
papers with tiny silver stars, three in white with gold stars, 
and three with the most delightful little angels and pointed- 
spired churches you ever saw. This last is the newest crea- 
tion of the famous Emmy Zweibruch, Viennese designer, 
who makes the angel babies we are also showing this 
month. You may have all twelve sheets in any one of the 
patterns mentioned above if you wish. The parcels shown 
are dummies made up to suggest attractive uses for these 
wrappings. There are three bolts of tinsel 5’ ribbon, with 
eight yards in each piece, — one of green and silver, one 
of gold, and one of silver, — and a box with an assortment 
of twelve enclosure cards. Price complete $2.50, post- 
paid @ Amy Drevenstedt, 31 East 10th Street, N. Y. C. 


bated 
» This Continental coffee and liqueur set is the very 
= latest and smartest way of serving after-dinner coffee, 
cigarettes, and that finishing touch of liqueur which repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment will soon sanction. The set 
consists of a beautifully grained wooden tray, 19” x 7%”, 
and four small oblong trays of ivory china, each of which 
holds a matching cup in the centre, a heavy crystal liqueur 
glass at one end, with parking space for a cigarette at the 
other. The cups and glasses fit nicely into round sockets, 
and the whole outfit is as easy to hold as a cup and saucer. 
The central tray, as you see, is for cigarettes. The price 


G45 


complete is $10.00, sent express collect @ Daniel's Den, 48 
Gloucester Street, Boston. 


as If you like to have your knees covered when driving and 
yet don't wish to get completely tangled up in a full-sized 
robe, | suggest one of these individual driving robes which are 
just the right size — 34” x 40’ — to tuck in comfortably around 
your knees. They are of pure wool imported from Scotland and 
may be had in most attractive colors — wine, green, brown, tan, 
navy, sand, gray, taupe, and copen. The smart applied monogram 
of plain cloth may be of a contrasting or blending color out!ined 
in a third color. The price complete is $8.75 or $5.00 for the rug 
without monogram. A most ideal gift for Christmas. Prices include 
postage @ Walpole Brothers, Inc., 587 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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Here is something unique for 
your buffet or Sunday-night 
suppers, and | expect the Tonala In- 
dians in Mexico are going to have a 
gay Christmas on the proceeds of your 
orders for this nest of four heat-proof, 
hand-decorated pottery baking dishes 


which are one of their specialties. 
They are the gayest, most cheerful- 
looking dishes, excellent for macaroni 
and cheese, hot tamales, potatoes au 
gratin, or any of the other toothsome 
hot dishes which add so much to an 
informal meal. They will stand even 
direct heat, but if you wish to use them 
as serving dishes for fruit, nuts, or 
cigarettes, they would be very appro- 
priate for that also. Each design is 
individual and there are never any 
duplicates. The pottery is cream- 
colored, with primitive borders of 
semicircles or horizontal lines, and on 
the inside bases strange exotic birds 
and flowers in rich colors. The largest 
of the four pieces which make up the 
nest is 10” x 1214”, and the smallest 
11" x 614". There is also an oval set 
in about the same sizes. Price $3.50 
a set, express collect @ The Old 
Mexico Shop, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


h This warm woolen day-bed 

"- cover is made in a ‘Lover's 
Knot’ design with a ‘Pine Tree’ border. 
It is a perfect reproduction of one of 
the quaint old Colonial designs of the 








South in the famous ‘double weave’ 
on a wool warp, instead of the cotton 
warp which is used in a single weave. 
It is in the rich blue and white which is 
so delightful when used with Colonial 
or Early American furniture, and you 
will notice in the picture that it has a 
light and a dark side with the design 
reversed. In the old days this was 





called a ‘Summer and Winter’ weave, 
and the light side was used in summer, 
the dark in winter. This cover is 60” x 
84” in size and is an authentic copy of 
the old design, not woven on a hand 
loom, but on one which does repro- 
duce every detail of the old hand 
weaving and makes it possible to sell 
the cover at a very reasonable price. 
The cover may also be ordered in rose 
and green, if you prefer it to the dark 
blue. The price is $14.50, and it 
will be sent postpaid @ Laura Copen- 
haver, ‘Rosemont,’ Marion, Virginia. 


Although this is primarily a 
doll’s Christmas tree designed 
for the doll'’s house or nursery table, it 
would also make a most attractive 
decoration for the Christmas dinner 
table. The tree, which stands 7%” 
high, not including the star, is of wood 
painted green and can easily be taken 
apart for packing away in a flat box. 
With it come 22 tiny candles, bead 
trimmings, three little animals, and 
nine tiny packages, each containing a 





Pa 





doll-house gift, such as a book, a 
plant, or a cup and saucer. Packed 
flat, ready to be set up, the price of 
the tree and trimmings is $1.85. 
Similar trees of cardboard, 314’ in 
height, suitable for place cards, may 
be had for 75 cents each, including 


candles but no trimmings. Sent pre- , 


paid @ Joy Furniture Shop, 31 Market 
Square, Providence, Rhode Island. 


B\ Forthe fastidious person whose 

=” wants are already well sup- 
plied, | can imagine no more ac- 
ceptable gift than this little toast and 
marmalade outfit. It can be used 
either on the breakfast tray for one or 
on the breakfast or tea table for two, 
the little toast rack holding four pieces 
of toast, and the dish between, several 
butter pats. The rack is made of silver 
plate combined with Coalport china 














THE APPROPRIATE PRESEPIO 


Representation of the Nativity in private homes, as well as in churches, at 
Christmas-time is a very ancient custom in Italy. The Presepio as shown 
consists of a thatched roof stable and twenty-one figures. Being in miniature 
and beautifully executed, this set is perfectly adapted for home use and is 
becoming widely used as a feature of the Christmas decoration. 
Presepio complete, packed for express shipment $16.50 

Our Christmas Department has an endless variety of un- 

usual gifts from Mediterranean countries—sure to please the 

most discriminating recipient. Do come in and see our things! 


CATHONR IMPORTER 342 Boylston Street, Boston, Mase. 





FAYANCE DINNER SERVICE 





MULLEN FLOWER DESIGN 
Plant in warm yellow with green leaves; blue sea 
swallow and sailboat; russet brown bands. 


8 Dinner plates $12.40 1Openveg.dish $3.00 
8 Luncheon plates 10.80 1 Covered veg. dish 6.75 


8 Bread and butter 5.60 1 Sauceboat 3.75 
8 Soup plates 10.80 Sugar bowl ye i 
8Cupsand saucers 9.60 Creamer 2.00 


1 Platter— 17%” 4.25 Coffee and tea pot; 
1 Platter — 12%” 2.75 each, 6.25 
Express Collect 
Also luncheon and breakfast sets 


Open stock 


Designed and made in the Royal Copenhagen 
factories 


ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN 





For that Special Gift 
Decorated ‘leather screens—our large as- 
sortment is sure to include some screens 
you will like— at a price you can afford 
to pay. Catalog ‘‘C’’ on request 


\Venezian Art Screen Co. 


40 Madison Ave., New York 











169 West 57th Street New York, N. Y Between 54th pe 55th = 
“COLUMNE” ENGLISH PITCHER 
e 
. . . MODERN ® 
GLASS LAMP 
by For smartly serv- 
LEHMAN | ing drinks. Crack- 
Excellent open led glass with the 
Gleaming . 
slid sless tubes in | new set-in handle. 
base. Con- 
i d wiring. 
cael ogi ms $5.50 
$21. base only Expressage Collect 
Also, period lighting fixtures, andirons, fire screens, 
etc. Manufacturer's moderate prices. Catalog eS 
sketches on request, or stop in at showrooms. 
J. A. LEHMAN, INC. ALICE H. MARKS 
216 East 53rd Street New York City | 19 East 52nd Street New York 





CLIPPER SHIP PICTURES 
AS GIFTS 


For the home or office. A lifetime of 
enjoyment for you and your guests. 
Beautiful reproductions reasonably 
priced. 8”’ x 10” to 18” x 24””. Catalog. 


GEO. E. NOYES, Photographer 


Newburyport, Mass. 





HOW CLEVER ARE YOU? 


New_Three-Dimensional Ani- 
mal Puzzles. Made of Mahog- 
any, Desi by Architects. 
Each 20 pieces — attractively 
boxed. 
$1.00 postpaid 

Dachshund, Scottie, Squirrel, 
Elephant, etc. A Unique Gift 
for Puzzle Lovers. 


TRY-LOK PUZZLE 


152 East 54th St., New York 
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For Your Child’s 
CHRISTMAS 
= 


WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET I2-B 






Child's secretary in pine; natural finish or in color; 
hand painted decoration on glass doors. 26" wide, 55” 
high $55 
As desk (without top) $35 
Upholstered slip seat chair, inset figure in color. $8.50 


CHILDHOOD, INC. 


32 EAST 65th STREET - NEW YORK 








A lovely sparkling snowy white artificial 
tree 1054 in. high — gleaming like moon- 
light on snow and lit with glowing green, 
red, and yellow lights of colored glass 
reflected from one central electric bulb in 
base of tree. No separate little bulbs to 
get out of order. The cleverly concealed 
lighting bulb is regulation lamp size easily 
replaced. Tree complete with bulb, electric 
cord and socket. Fascinating for Christmas 
table or window. 


N240 $3.75 Postpaid 


Daniel Low & Company 
311 Essex Street Salem, Mass. 


May we send you our new catalog? 








MONTEZUMA LIKED IT 


o will you 


(Mexican Chocolate) 
A rich and nourishing drink made and served with 
the same materials used by Mexico's Indians who 
first discovered and named Chocolatl. 
A chocolate pot and 8 cups and saucers of heat proof 
Tonala Indian pottery, a Molinillo and a one pound 
package of best Mexican Chocolate flavored with 
Canela and Vanilla make up this clever gift. 
Attractively packaged for shipping. 
Complete Set $3.95 
Extra Chocolate per Ib. 50c 
Gift orders prepaid 75c Extra. Safe Xmas 
he delivery on orders mailed before Dec. 16. 


7 
OLD MEXICO SHOP 
SANTA FE — NEW MEXICO 
Complete catalogs of Mexican Crafts 10c 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL 
TRAINING COURSE 


Authoritative training in selecting 
and assembling period and modern 
furniture, color schemes, draperies, 
lamp shades, wall treatments, etc. 


Faculty of leading decorators. 
Personal assistance throughout. 
Cultural or Professional Courses. 


Resident Day Classes 
start Feb. 2nd + Send for Catalog 5R 


Home Study Course 
starts at once - Send for Catalog 5D 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 








Now in a Popular Priced Edition 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Frank Lloyd 
WRIGHT 


The book that placed its author, one of 
America’s great architects, on “‘ The 
Nation’s Honor Roll, 1932,” called by 
the New York Times “the message of 
a genius,” and by Harry Hansen “the 
best-looking trade book of the year.” 
The new edition has the same striking 
format, contents unchanged, new 
binding. $3.50 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 


CHAMPION- 
INTERNATIONAL 
COMPANY 


Ww 


Manufacturers of 
House Beautiful Paper 
and other high grade 
surface coated papers 


LAWRENCE MASSACHUSETTS 











BEAUTIFUL COLONIAL HOMES 
Book of 219 choice designs of every type with photos, 
floor plans, all dimensions, approx. cost to build, price 


for plans; postpaid, Book of 50 designs $1. Both 
$3.50. Special plans made for your every requirement 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 


101 Tremont Street ton, Mass. 








“ALEC the Plug Pup” 


A 3-way Electric Outlet Fixture 


A handsome white chine dog with 
yellow, black, green or brown trim. 
3%” high. A percoletor, a waffle 
iron, a bridge lamp — any of them, 
or ell three may be attached at once. 
A useful item, especially for hurry- 
ing breakfast! Unbreakable. 


Se GRACE L. MERRITT 


$1.75 postpaid 157 West 105th St., New York City 














in a brightly colored Pagoda design 
which matches the 3’ high marmalade 
jar. The set complete is $7.00, or 
$4.00 for the jar and $3.00 for the 
rack if ordered separately. A\ll prices 
include postage @ R. H. Stearns 
Company, Tremont Street, Boston. 


20 Globes have a fascination for 
== most people, and this quaint 


lamp with its 8’’ revolving globe in an 





ornamental wooden base would be 
both useful and decorative, and an 
especially nice present for a student or 
for a boy for his own room. The shade 
is of cream parchment, 81’ deep and 
14” across, with narrow bands of 
green, red, and gold around the top 
and bottom, and with an imaginary 
sketch of Captain Kidd’s Treasure 
Country for a decoration. The frame 
may be either of walnut or of maple so 
it will harmonize with many interiors. 
The lamp stands 18” high, with six feet 
of electric cord and a plug. The price 
is $6.00 complete, and it will be 
shipped express collect @ American 
Art Wood Corporation, 13th and 
Plum Streets, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


ee The newest, easiest, and per- 
haps most delightful form of 
up-to-date entertaining is the buffet 


supper, and what a boon this elec- 
trically heated hot-water server will be 





for such occasions! This is really a 
giant hot-water container whose con- 
cealed electric heating unit keeps the 
water at a temperature between 160° 
and 180°, thus permitting you to keep 
food warm for a long time without 
overcooking it. Into this hot-water 
receptacle, 18” long, are placed four 
porcelain casserole dishes, two of 214 
quart capacity and two holding 114 
pints each, so it is possible to keep 
four different kinds of food hot at the 
same time. There are long composi- 
tion handles at either end of the base, 
and the porcelain dishes are smartly 
topped by chromium covers with tall 
black knobs. The server operates on 


either A.C. or D.C. current, so please 
state which you wish when ordering. 
The price is $35.00, carriage paid © 
Reichardt's, Grand Haven, Michigan. 


If you have a Little Sister and 

<x” Little Brother problem on your 
Christmas list this year, pause and con- 
sider the merits of these two gifts 
which will be pretty sure to rate you 
100 per cent in their minds. For 
Little Sister there is the dearest baby 
doll, 16” tall, and completely clothed 
in the proper short clothes for a baby, 
— flannel shirt, rubber pants, lace- 
trimmed petticoat, organdie dress and 
bonnet embroidered in pink and blue, 
with little silk socks and white kid 
bootees, — all removable. Her soft, 
cuddly body is jointed and washable, 
and of course she cries and sleeps na- 
turally as any model baby should. 
Really a love of a baby, and all for 
$3.00. And for Little Brother there is a 
beautiful violet and purple motor car, 
131%" long, with real rubber wheels, a 
rumble seat, and several mechanical 
tricks which | have never seen before. 
In the first place there are real lights 
which go on when you press a switch 
by the driver's seat, and there is a little 
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music box concealed in the interior 
which begins its gay, tinkling tune 
when you open the rumble seat. This 
is wound by a little key underneath 
the body of the car, and the key 
which winds the car is under the front 
wheels. This car costs only $3.00, and 
what a proud possession for Christmas 
morning! The doll and the car will 
both be shipped express collect e 
Children's Book and Play Service, 
Inc., 872 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


29 Here is a set of electric Christ- 
mas candles for the tree which 
has many advantages over the old- 
fashioned models that burned for a 
few hours and then went out when you 
wanted them most. This set of red, 3” 
tall candles, ten in all, carries bulbs 
which will last a surprisingly long time. 
They have over twelve feet of green 
electric cable, with a 6” strand running 
to each candle, so spaced that there is 
a 12” space between lights. The 
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candles are made of fireproof fibre, 
with a red wooden bead at the base 
which permits you to slip the loop 
over the branch of the Christmas tree 
and anchor it firmly by pushing up the 
bead. The set is also admirable for 
window decoration and costs $3.50, 
including postage @ Walter E. Brain- 
ard, 23 East 61st Street, N. Y. C. 


a ‘Well begun is half done,’ but 
= ©” the finale of the Christmas din- 
ner, as of the play, is of utmost impor- 
tance. This luscious Plum Pudding 
from a famous caterer, who has sup- 
plied similar puddings made from a 
cherished old recipe to New York's 
first families for over half a century, as- 
sures a triumph. It is rich and savory 
with fruit and choicely blended spices, 





and would make a welcome gift to a 
friend or your own family. The sizes 
and prices are as follows: 1-quart size, 
$2.00; 114 quarts, $3.00; 2 quarts, 


_ $4.00; 21% quarts, $5.00; 3 quarts, 


$6.00; 3% quarts, $7.00. An extra 
charge is made if special gift wrappings 
and decorations are desired. Pud- 
dings will be sent prepaid east of the 
Mississippi if the amount is over $3.00 
— otherwise express will be collect @ 
Dean's, 22 East 57th Street, N. Y. C. 


7] Everyone who knows children 

at all knows their passion for 
taking things apart and putting them 
together again, and that is exactly the 
passion these toys have been designed 
to satisfy. They are called ‘Concen- 
tration Toys’ and the idea is to un- 
screw the top and take all the brightly 
colored wooden rings off the central 
peg, after which they must all be put 
on again in the proper order. It is a 
fascinating pursuit and one that will 
keep a small child happily occupied 
for hours. The Pyramid stands 8” high 
and costs $1.50. The Fairyland 


Queen, a most enchanting creature, 
stands 11” high and costs $2.75. 
Prices are postpaid @ Miss Cannon's 
Shop, 20 Brattle Street, Cambridge. 


26 ) One of these brightly colored, 
“” imported-from-France, _ linen 
breakfast-tray sets would put its own- 





er in good humor for the day, | am 
sure, for they are the epitome of 
cheerfulness. The set on the left is of 
bright daffodil-colored linen, with a 
brilliant blue wave border appliquéd 
on by hand at the top and the bottom, 
and the words ‘Good Morning’ in 
bold block letters hand-embroidered 
across the front. The pair of matching 
napkins also has a bit of the blue wave 
motive at the corners. The set at the 
right is in a luscious peach color with 
overcast edges and an appliqued 
design of a vivid powder-blue coffee 
cup and saucer, with a European egg 
cup holding its proper burden of a 
white egg, and this egg-and-cup de- 
sign is repeated in miniature in the 
corners of the two matching napkins. 
The tray cloths are 16” x 22” in each 
case, and both sets of napkins are 10” 
square. The price is $6.00 for each 
set, postpaid @ Maison de Linge, 
844 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Can you imagine a more effi- 
cient aid in staging informal 
suppers than this convenient Hospital- 





ity Tray? It holds a toaster, six glass 
hors d’oeuvre dishes, and a narrow 
cutting block with guillotine knife for 
slicing off crusts and cutting neat 
sandwiches. The tray is generous in 
size — 24” x 14’ — and is of chro- 
mium with black bakelite handles. 
The Toastmaster with Flexible Clock 
holds the bread until the toast is 
browned to a turn and then pops it cut, 
the current being automatically turned 
off after each operation. Complete, as 
pictured, the cost is $18.75, or $15.25 
with a one-slice toaster. The tray 
alone, which makes an excellent serv- 
ice tray when used separately, is 
$7.50. Delivered free of charge in 
New England; elsewhere the set will 
be shipped express collect @ B. F. 
Macy, 474 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


An inspiration for discriminating gift lists is offer- 


ed in this blanket cover of shimmering Corear 
silk and Bianche lace. Priced, $18.50 
Hedgelands Porttolio E will tell you about the 
quilted head-and foot 
boards. Write for it 


new vogue for 


STUDIO: HEDGELANDS, HARDINSBURG, KENTUCKY 
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Tufted-design =: 





‘= Marquisette 
Curtains 


Sep7s a 


Gold, peach, green, 
blue, red or orchid 
tufting on fine ivory 
marquisette cur- 
tains. 2} yards long. 
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Savory Fresh Flavor 


te 

* 

¥ 

is retained when you use these excellent French it * 
Earthenware Cook Dishes. Just right for Sunday pe ¥* 
night suppers and holiday dishes. Fireproof; glazed * 
inside, clay finish outside. Last indefinitely. A size * 
for every purpose. * 
* 

e 

w 





2-qt. Size with Cover, $1.45 plus postage mi. Ht. 


This pottery is made in a district of the French 
Alps in France, the only known district in the 
world where fireproof and odorless clay is found. 
Ask for Circulars. 


Prompt Attention Given to Mail Orders 


BAZAR-FRANCAIS 


CHARLES R. RUEGGER, INC. 
666 Sixth Avenue, New York City 




















>>> ARROW 
FLOWER HOLDER 
Wrought Iron with Wire 8 
Basket(614’"diameter top, 
534” deep) in White or cone nigh 

H ” nglis ronze. e neu- 
eA a _— 26 tral toned shade works on \ 
ong— $5.00 complete. a swivel adjustable to any 

Express prepaid 


angle for reading. Ideal spade 
| 
2) 


for end-table or desk and 
Interiors 


an excellent gift for the 
15 East 48th St. New York 





Of Polished Chromium or 





boy or girl away at schoo! 


$5.00 prepaid 


14°’ high 
12” wide 


REICHARDT’S 





Grand Haven Michigan 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


Colorful French prints 
of merchants crying their 
wares. Framed in gilt 
ovals about 8” x 10”, 
Postpaid $5.50. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square Boston 


FLOWER HOLDING SCISSORS 


cut and hold a flower at the same time, 
eliminate thorn scratches, guaranteed not 

@ to rust, beautiful polished finish, raised 
rose design on handles, attractively boxed, 
$1.35 postpaid, cash with order. 


GARDEN CLUB SCISSOR CO. 
3387 Ingleside Rd. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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CHICAGO BOSTON 


WHITE PORCELAIN 





The vogue for white is expressed in 


charming Oriental porcelain containers 
for flowers. The 10” vase is $15; 732" 
eggshell bowl and stand $10; shallow 
bulb bow! in three sizes, 12’, $5; 10", 
$3; 8%", $2. 


SHIPPING CHARGES PREPAID 


YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 





Designed for Stearns 
CHINESE 
GINGER-JAR 
LAMPS 
*6 
Blue hawthorn blossom and 
crackle designs. Matching 
handmade shades of pleated 
paper. Shipping charges paid. 
R. H. STEARNS CO. 
Boston 








s 
\ .=% 
QUICK DRYING VARNISH 


EO polishing rubbing or other care is 
necessary when you have “61” Quick Drying 
Varnish on your floors. “61” makes a beautiful, 
NON-SLIPPERY floor that lasts for years. Heel- 
proof, marproof, waterproof! Ideal for furniture, 
woodwork and linoleum. Sold by paint and hard- 
ware stores, in Clear, Dull and colors. Color card 
free, on request, with dealers’ names. Pratt & 
Lamsert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














@A GIFT 
From the Lenthéric Salon 


Perfumed Eau de Cologne in any one of the follow- 
ing delightful Lenthéric fragrances, Miracle, Aspho- 
déle, or Lotus d'Or. A large eight ounce bottle 
attractively boxed, $1.95 Postpaid. 


761 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


selected from our catalog of cast iron 
specialties are practical and unusual. And- 
irons in varied styles; scores of novelties 
which you can paint in attractive colors. 
Easy instructions for decorating furnished. 










Send for free 
catalog show- 
ing more than 
150 items 











National Foundry Whitman, Mass. 





A BOOK FOR HOME BUILDERS 














160 designs. An almost unlimited variety of 
designs of moderate cost ‘‘Homes of Today”’ 
with plans, interior and exterior views of 
appealing interest to the home builder. 
Price $2.00. Postage 25c. 
Published by R. L. Stevenson, Architect 
617 Paddock Bidg. ton, Mass. 








SMART 
ACCESSORIES 


that are 


NECESSITIES 


4 match box covers and 4 ash trays 
satin finish silver plate 
Complete set — $2.50 postpaid 
DANIEL’S DEN 
48 Gloucester St. Boston, Mass. 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


The fascinating study for professional and 
home women 


Winter Term January 2 


BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
240 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








AN FOR 
wot STAIN tev PINE @ 
Gives new pine the color, texture and finish of old 
wood in one operation. Send for circular. 
COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
157 Federal Street Boston, 








JARS—shapely and colorful 

have a fascinating interest. 

Send 10c in stamps for 

a brochure of Bird 

Baths, Sun Dials, Vases, 
Benches, etc. 


GALLOWAY PORERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Phila. 
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(28, Established eighty years ago 
<_” and carried on ever since by 
successive generations of the same 
family, the Dedham Pottery Company 
discovered and still keeps the secret 
of producing crackleware on a hard- 
fired base. This grayish-white ware is 
wholly handmade and the dark blue 
decorations are always applied free- 
hand, which accounts for its unusual 
charm. The rabbit is a stock pattern, 





but there are many other conventional 
animal and flower patterns available, 
and all types of bowls, dishes, and so 
forth are made. The child's set shown 
consists of a 71%” plate, costing 
$2.00, a 514” bowl, $2.35, a 5” 
pitcher, $2.65, and a mug, $2.00. The 
little bunny is really a knife rest, but he 
insisted upon being photographed. He 
costs $1.75. All prices include pack- 
ing and postage @ Society of Arts and 
Crafts, 32 Newbury Street, Boston. 


2 If you knew you were going to 

be wrecked on a desert island 
you might leave your jewels behind, 
but you would surely snatch this 
‘Neediment Box’ as you jumped into 
the lifeboat. It was planned and 





named by one of New York's most 
famous women decorators for her own 
use, and then she decided to share it 
with her public, since so many people 
who saw her box wanted one of their 
own. It certainly holds a gold mine of 
those useful gadgets which we are all 
apt to need at crucial moments, and 
what a blessing when traveling to be 
able to put your hand instantly on the 
desired necessity. The box itself is 
6%" long, and is covered with a 
good-looking, heavy cream-taupe 
silk. Its contents are as follows: snaps, 
hooks and eyes, ribbon needle, pad 
and pencil, three sizes of buttons, but- 
ton hook, tape measure, scissors, 
tweezers, pen, eraser, needles, flesh- 
pink and white ribbon and elastic, 


glass thumb tacks, a little wee dic- 
tionary, calendar, daring thread, 
safety pins, thimble, and matches, 
and each box bears on its cover the 
name of its well-known designer. 
The price is $7.75 postpaid @ Elsie de 
Wolfe, 677 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


This is a good-will item to aid 

the poor, distracted male with 
his holiday shopping. It is a wide- 
range gift, too, for any woman of any 
age would be delighted to receive on 
Christmas morning either of the ar- 
ticles pictured. The charming box on 
the right in its smart cream and black 
enclosure holds a square black metal 
box of Lotus d'Or dusting powder, 
and an eight-ounce bottle of Eau de 
Cologne, perfumed with the same 
lovely fragrance. This set is $3.50, 
postpaid. At the left behold a Jumbo 
jar of bath salts, which is, | am sure, the 
largest one in captivity, standing, 
gentlemen, full 10” high on its 414” 
square base. It has a large, ornamental 
top and holds a magnificent amount 
of pale lavender-colored bath salts, 





scented with Lotus d'Or, and display- 
ing a bow of wide satin ribbon around 
its neck which exactly matches the 
color of the salts. This bottle is regal 
enough for a royal bathroom, and its 
contents should last a long, long time. 
It is priced $5.50, postpaid @ Len- 
théric, Inc., 761 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. 


$1 These Japanese glass plateaux 

are so decorative in themselves 
that it seems rather a pity to use them 
for utilitarian purposes, and yet they 
are extremely useful for putting under 
flowerpots or vases to protect your 
tables. They are composed of hand- 
cut stencils in unusual patterns, no two 
alike, which are mounted between 
two sheets of glass and bound with 
red-lacquered metal rims. The stencils 
may be had in brown, red, or green 
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and in either round or square shape. 
The sizes and prices, which include 
postage charges, are as follows: 5” in 
diameter, $2.50; 6”, $3.00; 7”, 
$4.00; 8”, $5.00; 9’’, $6.00 @ Yama- 
naka, 456 Boylston Street, Boston. 


32 For the tidy friend this six- 

piece closet set would be a 
splendid present complete, or you 
may buy the individual pieces if you 
prefer. They are all covered with a 
glazed material which sheds the dust 
—a gay plaid pattern of red, brown, 
and pale yellow, with touches of 
bright blues and greens here and 
there. The 1” finishing bands are of 
dark red linen, and the whole effect is 
crisp and cheerful. The dress box is 
$2.50, as is the round hat box which 
stands on it. The two hat stands are 75 
cents each. The round handkerchief 
or what-have-you box is 914” in 
diameter and costs $1.25, and the 
tidy wastebasket which completes the 
set is $1.45. This would be a thought- 
ful hostess present or an excellent 





boarding-school outfit. The complete 
set will be sent you for $9.20, ex- 
press collect @ Lewis & Conger, Sixth 
Avenue and 45th Street, N. Y. C. 


( ‘3S Four boxes of beautiful cream- 
white Crane writing papers 
have been combined in this 10” x 
1214” set in the most convenient 
manner. What better gift for an en- 
gagement shower or for a young 
hostess than this impeccable writing 
paper, arranged in such a form that she 
can see at a glance just the size she 
needs for special notes or invitations. 
The four boxes are as follows: the 
largest contains a quire of 444” x 
7%" sheets, the next smaller box a 
quire of 4” x 6” sheets, the third a 
quire of 31%” x 41%" size, and the 
smallest box twelve sheets of 3” x 4” 





paper with a sunken panel on the 
upper fold. The four boxes are 
securely mounted on a cardboard base 
with a cover over all, thus keeping the 
paper neatly in place until wanted. 
The price of the set complete is $3.50, 
postpaid. If you wish to have it mono- 
grammed the charge is 40 cents a quire in 
a plain color, 55 cents in gold or silver, 
and $1.50 up fora monogram in two col- 
ors. A die isfrom $3.50 up, with stamp- 
ing extra @ B. Altman & Company, 
Fifth Avenue at 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


The classic shape of this low 

7 fruit bowl of hand-hammered 
Danish pewter struck me as very beau- 
tiful and a remarkably handsome pres- 





ent, either for the holidays, or for an 
engagement or wedding gift. Not 
only would it be charming for fruit, but 
it would make a delightful centrepiece 
for a table with a few stemless flowers 
floating in it, such as gardenias or 
roses with a few green leaves. The 
handles do not show much in the 
photograph, but they curl over like a 
scroll, are graceful in shape, and well- 
balanced. The bowl is 1514” meas- 
ured across the handles, and 314” 
deep. The price is $12.00, and it will 
be sent express collect @ Ovington's, 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street, N. Y. C. 


35 For either a Christmas gift or a 
» steamer present this little box 

of shoe-shining equipment would prove 
a very happy choice, for it contains in 


most compact and attractive form all 
that is needed to keep one’s brown 
and black shoes in perfect condition 
while traveling. The boxes are im- 
ported from England and contain a tin 
of black and one of brown ‘Nugget’ 
polish, which is extra fine. They also 
include a small brush and strip of soft 
cloth, and yet the whole box measures 
only 334” square. The box is of tin, 
hand painted, and comes in a variety 
of pastel colors and with an equal 
variety of attractive decorations, no 
two alike. In ordering, please state 





Chummy as a puppy — the 


REMLER SCOTTIE 











Designed by a stylist, Scottie is a persona! 
miniature radio sculptured in lustrous ebony 
bakelite with decoration in ivory. Idea! 
travel and aboard ship companion. Features: 5 
tubes; direct and alternating current opera- 
tion; tone control and police call short wave. 
Size: 10" x 6’ x 5’. Weight: 8 Ibs! Excellent 
tone and unusuel distance. Made and guar- 
anteed by Remler — “‘the radio firm as old as 
radio.” Scottie is a charming gift. Send us 
your Christmas list — and of course you'll 
went one yourself. Complete with tubes 
$29.90. Suede finished case $2.00 extra. 
(Include $1.50 for Express Charges) 


REMLER COMPANY, LTD. 
2101 Bryant St. San Francisco, Calif. 


A ROSEMONT RUG 





THE most beautiful of the old Colo- 
nial designs. Hooked with the old-time 
hand hooks. Historic designs, copies of 
Museum rugs. Also HAND-TIED 
CANOPIES, COLONIAL COVER- 
LETS, and pillow covers. 

Write for free booklet giv- 
ing histories of old designs 
LAURA B. COPENHAVER 
‘*ROSEMONT”’ MARION, VIRGINIA 








"Celery and Olives” in this new engraved 
crystal tray make a most attractive and 
appetizing dish. Ideal too for crackers with 
two kinds of cheese, hors d'oeuvres or cold 
cuts with relishes. 

See it at your favorite shop or send us your 
check direct. NOW $4.00 postpaid 


HOPE GLASS WORKS 
Established 1872 
East Providence, R. I. 


COFFEE :SET: *-.* 


$6.90 


Postpaid 


A very unusual 
4-piece coffee set 
of gleaming § 
hand-hammered 
copper, safely 
pewter lined. Tray 12”, five-cup pot. A 
thoughtful and distinctive gift. 





Send for our metal ware catalog U-12 for many 
unusual gifts 


ADOLPH SILVERSTONE 
21 Allen Street New York, N. Y. 





ePLANS @ 





Before building, call and examine my books of 


plans and exteriors. 
ix Earl American Houses” ee 
Books “Colonia Houses” PRA E | 
“Stucco Houses”. $10.00 


Five to thirty ° ag New England, Georgian, 
Tudor, French styles. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
16 East 4ist Street New York 





Goosey Goosey Gander Runner 


The charm of the nursery is greatly en- 
hanced by this bewitching runner, 17” 
x 45”, in white mercerized cotton, with 
white geese on pink or blue background. 


$5.50 postpaid 


THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 








Bright 
t Copper 
: Fluted 


vase for lovely flower arrangements; itself a 
charming flower-like shape 7” diameter $5.00 
Postpaid. Quaint little copper bowls 3’ high, 
“rubbed-silver” finish like the old Persian 
piece they reproduce, $4.25 the pair or $2.35 
cach Postpaid. 


FLORENCE NESMITH 


138 Market Street Lowell, Massachusetts 


aii COBBLER’S BENCH 


’ Finished to re- 
semble old pine. 
Very useful 
piece in the liv- 
ing room. 





Price express collect $7.50 


E. E. BURROUGHS COMPANY 


Conway South Carolina 





'....FOR CHRISTMAS 


The Garden Studio Notebook giving the fundamen- 
tals of weaving, $12. The Weaving Quarterly, $3. 


KATE VAN CLEVE °¢ The Garden Studio 
14A Marshal St., Brookline, Mass. 





HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLEN 
OCCASIONAL BAGS 
Walnut top and button. Strap eT 
Plain colors: 7 x 9, $6.00; 8 
Checks or stripes: 7 x 9, ‘$0. 75; 8x i $7.50. 
Carol Brown, /mporter, 104 Myrtle St., Boston 
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Ever Popular Maple— 


hand rubbed to a dull finish 


in five colors: Antique Maple, Golden Honey, 
Cherry Maple, Spanish and Autumn Brown. 


No. 110. Table Desk, 30” x 21}” x 42”, $25. 


No. 1215. Windsor Chair, height 38”, width 
164”, seat 18” from floor, $7.50. 


No. 939T. Button Top Bed, standard single, $20. 
No. 125. Bedside Table, 31” x 16” x 28”, $17. 
Crating free; express charges extra 


Write for our catalog 


Gomerset Ghops Co. 


Fairfield. Maine 








CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
“One Hundred and Sixty-one 


Unusual Receipts” 

A Cook Book published by the 

Farm & Garden Shop, Boston 
ke Postpaid in U.S.A. $1.95 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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ARE YOU AN 
EPICURE? 


The real Italian 
method of preparing a 
CHICKEN anaSPAGHETTI 
LUNCHEON or DINNER. 


cootes, Se ore 


4 


\\ 











(IN NEW YORK AND NEWARK 
404 W. 42"¢ ST. 125 W45™5ST 
46 CORTLANDT ST. =~ 252 W.54™ST-40 W. 
Branch: 124 MARKET SEI ~NEWARK, N.S 


| SIXTY FIVE CENTS 1S THE PRICE 











Eeseptial fatorseation ant and advisory suggestions on Dome 
Published by WM. ha Becton Avomitect J 
307 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. - 





NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 


Wear a lifetime. No two alike. 
Reversible. All wool. Colors: Gray 
ground with red, black and white. 
A few sizes and prices. Prepaid. 


Family Portraits 
Restored Reproduced 


Have them Reproduced Privately in 


Re Copley Prints 


from old daguerreotypes, faded photo- 
graphs, tintypes, snapshots, etc. 

Send for Free Portrait Circular 
CURTIS & CAMERON, Dept. D, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 





20” x 40” $4.25 40” x 60” $14.75 
30” x 50” 8.85 50x75” 29.75 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 8-B 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 











FOR CHRISTMAS 
Let us restore that precious piece of china, 
ca glass, ivory, silver, pewter or bronze. 
We have specialized since 1877 
H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street Boston, Massachusetts 




















DUPLEX DOG DRESSER 


Strips, trims and plucksjany aes. As not 

gouge the coat. Gives smooth, even finish. 1 
c —— —_ 6 ——i4 in leather sheath $ 50 

blades, 5 in pkg., 
v8 RIMMING CHART 

A necessity for the amateur. Complete 
instructions on care of the coat of 15 lead- 1 
ing breeds. Fully illustrated. Handsomely $ 00 


bound. 
THE DOG LIBRARY 
4 complete volumes on breed characteris- 
tics, how to buy, raise and care for any 75¢ 
dog. A boon to 0 every dog ow owner. ‘ 


THE “DUPLEX DOG DRESSE 

Dept. B12, 192 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, Log 
Enclosed find $ . for Dog Dresse' ¢i.s0 
each. For Trimming ‘Charts, $1 each. For 5 ance 
pest Libraries, 7. ent. 


‘ Pere 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
Products of Du Sales. Inc. 





FOR THE GOLFER: Set of five tan suede Golf 
Club Socks or a ny $3.95 postpaid. Protect ‘ee 
clubs from_scratc tarnish, soil. AN’S 
LADIES’ BLUE Woo MELTON ZIPPER 
GOLF JACKET $5.95 postpaid. All sizes. Order by 
coat size or bust measure. Shipped postpaid. Send 
check. ROSS BURNES CO., Rome, Ga. 








MUTINY 
ON THE 


BOUNTY 


By CHARLES NorDHOFF 
AND James Norman HAti 
“It takes a place among the 


classics of lusty adventure of the sea. 
It is a grand book.” 


—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


71st thousand 
2.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street Boston 











the color you prefer. The price is 
$1.25 each, postpaid @ The Carry- 
On Shop, 65 Charles Street, Boston. 


1 | have chosen these two beau- 
“= tiful new china plates to show 
you because they would be so charm- 
ing for your holiday table or for gifts. 





They are 9” in diameter, a size which 
may be used equally well for salad or 
for dessert. The plate at the left is of 
fine white Wedgwood china with a 
delicate raised basket-work border, 
and a central decoration of a pink rose 
with green leaves, a straw flower in 
blue and yellow, and a spray of small 
blue daisies. These plates are $22.00 
a dozen. The white Spode plate at the 
right has its entire border surface cov- 
ered with daisies in delicate relief, 
with a central decoration of an Orien- 
tal tree bearing many brilliant jewel- 
like flowers. This design is copied 
from an antique and has a real dis- 
tinction which lovers of fine china will 
appreciate. The price is $18.00 a 
dozen, and all orders will be sent ex- 
press collect @ William H. Plummer & 
Company, 7 East 35th Street, N. Y. C. 


Some families pool their Christ- 

—” mas gifts, either before or after 
the holiday, and spend them on a 
handsome present for the house. If 
this is your year for such a presenta- 
tion, here is a suggestion for a satisfac- 





tory purchase which will increase in 
value. Sterling silver is a possession 
which everyone craves, for not only 
does it give satisfaction every time it is 
used, but, if well chosen, it becomes 
an heirloom, cherished more and 
more as the years go by. This coffee 
service of heavy sterling silver is a fine 
modern reproduction of a distin- 
guished English service of the 1804 
period, and its graceful lines are simple 
and beautiful. The cut-glass tray is 
12” in diameter and has a design of a 
large conventionalized flower shape 
with a star centre, which adds a sparkle 


and charm to the silver arranged on it, 
The tall coffeepot is 914” high, and 
has a graceful black ebonized handle 
and knob. Its capacity is fifteen after- 
dinner cups of coffee. The tray is 
priced $25.00, the coffeepot $65.00, 
the sugar bowl and creamer $30.00 
each, all sent express collect. This is 
Watson Silver @ Brand Chatillon 
Company, 773 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


88 The Rookwood fawns | showed 

a year ago proved so popular 
that | have selected two new and 
equally lovely pieces of this famous 
pottery to show you this year. These 
figures are heavy enough to serve in 
pairs as book ends for small volumes or 
singly as paper weights, and are also 
charming merely as objets d'art placed 
on a mantel or table. | think they are 
most effective in ivory, but they may 
also be had in burnt orange and light 
olive green. The figure of the nymph 
measures 4”’ long and is 414” high, 
and the geese measure 434’ x 4” 





high. The price of $2.50 each for 
either of these figures includes careful 
packing and postage @ Schervee Stu- 
dios, Inc., 665 Boylston Street, Boston. 


) From the workshop of the 

~~” clever young designer who has 
‘brought aluminum out of the kitchen’ 
comes this latest creation of his brain, 
a sandwich rosette in his favorite 
metal. It is 17’ in diameter, and has 
concentric circles on both its upper 
and its lower levels, with a sunken de- 
pression in the centre for olives, nuts, 
and so on. The corrugated surface is 
not only decorative, but prevents the 
sandwiches from slipping, and the 
whole is very smart and modern in ap- 
pearance, beside holding many sand- 
wiches. It is particularly useful for 
informal parties where wooden salad 
sets and beer mugs will be its good 





companions. Price $3.00. It will be 
sent express collect @ Russel Wright, 
165 East 35th Street, N. Y. C. 
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CRUISES 


December 7_ S. S. President McKinley. Dollar 
Line. World cruise of five months 


December 29 S. S. President Coolidge. Dol- 


lar Line. World cruise of five months 


January 4 S. S. Empress of Britain. Canadian 
Pacific. World cruise of 130 days 


January 9 S. S. Franconia. Cunard Line. 


World cruise of 142 days 


January 14 S. S. Resolute. Hamburg Ameri- 
can Line. World cruise of 137 days 


January 18 M. Y. Stella Polaris. B. and M. 
Line. South Seas Islands cruise of 96 days 


January 23 S. S. Lurline. Matson-Oceanic 
Line. Sailing from San Francisco. South Seas 
and Oriental cruise of 81 days 


January 26 S. S. Lafayette. French Line. 


West Indies cruise of 20 days 





HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will be glad to 
supply on request interesting and in- 
formative booklets pertaining to any of 
the cruises listed. Address, Travel 
Department, House Beautiful, 8 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston. 





HONGKONG 


There are some who say that Syd- 
ney has the most beautiful harbor in 
the world, and some who sing the 
praises of Rio de Janeiro; but for me 
there can never be anything one half 
so lovely as Hongkong on a sunny au- 
tumn morning. As the ship glides 
slowly through Lyemun, fold upon 
fold of grassy hill presses close on 
either side and is reflected in the deep 
blue water; solitary houses climb the 
steepest slopes and perch on the most 
inaccessible crags; junks slip by, and 
fussy launches; till, as one rounds the 
last corner, the harbor itself appears, 
long and narrow, crowded with ship- 
ping from every port — Southampton 
and Samoa, Seattle, Singapore, and 
Zamboanga. 

The Peak rises sheer on the left and 
the great reclaimed area of Kowloon 
lies below a range of barren hills on 
the right. Most of the business houses 
have their offices on the island, — 
Hongkong proper, — but there is now 
little room for expansion, so that more 
and more houses and shops are being 
built across the harbor. 

It is on the island itself that one sees 
some of the most gloriously Chinese 
streets in China, a riot of color; flaming 
scarlet and gold banners flutter in the 
breeze or hang limp in the mid- 
summer heat; ver- 
andah posts are at 
painted a vivid O 
shade of green or N\ 
blue; there are a 


gilded wooden 
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shop signs, the 
shops themselves 
being filled with 


jade and ivory or silks in every color of 
the rainbow; dainty Chinese ladies in 
these same brilliant silks flit through 
the ever-jostling crowd of merchants 
and idlers; barebacked coolies in 
pointed blue straw hats drag scarlet 
rickshaws; and—for modernity — 
there is a fleet of orange buses 
crammed to the last inch with human- 
ity. Add to all this the clatter of 
wooden shoes and the bargaining of 
countless tongues, and one is glad to 
leave it all behind for the peace of the 
Peak. 

Up here, in splendid isolation, live 
the taipans — doctors, lawyers, army 
officers, and the élite among the mer- 
chants. Their houses are airy and 
spacious, the views superb. Here and 
there the rocky hillside has been 
hollowed out or formidable ramparts 
built, just to make a level space for a 
tennis court. Houses are reached by 
flights of steps or precipitous paths. 
You are lucky if you can get a small 
car anywhere near your door; other- 
wise, On a stormy night or a blazing 
day, your only alternative to scaling it 
on foot is to be carried in a sedan 
chair right up the path, a most unnerv- 
ing performance! All your food has 
to be carried up, your ice, and even 
your coal, the latter brought by an- 
cient coolie women, slung in small 
baskets at either end of a bamboo 
pole across their shoulders. Incon- 
venient? Yes, of course it is; but the 
air up there is ten degrees cooler than 
it is down below, and for that one can 
put up with a lot, even with the 
notorious Peak fogs! And the view 
across the harbor at night — magnifi- 
cent! It is worth traveling half across 
the world to see. — V. P. 








Adventuring iw 





N\A MARY: Isn’t it different 
— out here! Those gorgeous 
flowers . . . palm trees . . . and fascinating 
old Missions .. . like a foreign country. 
JOHN: It’s hard to believe we were in New 
York three days ago . . . and could have 
made it in less than a day if we'd flown. 
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3s MARY: Why, it looks just 
‘2x like the pictures. Orange 
groves and snow-capped mountains! 
JOHN: Must be the ocean that keeps it so 
warm here all winter. I feel like a new 
man already . . . completely rested. 





MARY: I'll never forget 
tonight .. . famous people, 
grand music, wonderful food. 

JOHN: Talk about night life! Hollywood 
certainly knows how to serve it up right! 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 






Sy JOHN: Well, the old mas- 
ter broke 90 again today. 
Best course I’ve played in years. Wish I 
could play all 60 of ’em while we're here. 
MARY: You and your golf! I’ve been 
shopping. And was I thrilled at lunch... 
movie stars all over the place. 





MARY: Imagine swim- 
ming and playing golf right 
here in the middle of the desert. I never 
saw so many sun-tanned people. 

JOHN: It’s great. And those moonlight 
horseback rides have their points too. 
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* yr Wh JOHN: Well, we've done 
; Y things right. Ocean, moun- 
tains, desert, movie studios, Missions... 


MARY: And everything is so cheap. I'll 
bet we'd have spent as much staying home. 





You need this low cost trip this winter 


uT of your own particular rut! Across 

this new-era country of ours. New 
perspective. New enthusiasm. Back, really 
fit for the future! 
Costs in Southern California are about 
16% under the U. S. average the year 
’round ... far less than one-season resorts. 
Write, and let us prove how a winter here 
need cost no more than staying home. 


Out-of-the-ordinary 
vacation book, FREE 


Won't you let us send you free, a brand 
new book which tells and pictures all the 
facts about a Southern California vacation? 
Includes over 150 gravure photographs, 
maps, itemized cost schedules and a wealth 
of authoritative information. Rest assured 
it’s no ordinary travel booklet. We'll also 


gladly send free detailed routing from your 
home city. Just mark and mail coupon. 
© 1933 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


sreecencess MAIL COUPON TODAY****-*-""": 
tAll-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. : 
*Dept. E-12, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles,: 
: Calif. H 
: Send me free book (including costs) about a; 
Southern California vacation. Also send free rout-s 
sing by (] auto, [) rail, 2) plane, (J bus, 0 steam-: 
tship. Also send free county booklets checked: 

: (JLos Angeles [7] Santa Barbara [] Orange 

*() Kern (Riverside [San Diego ( Ventura 
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Fine Crystal... 






a gift to pleasant living 


In spirit with the renewed apprecia- 
tion for the finer things, Libbey 
Crystal takes high place in the realm 
of this year’s giving. To daily occa- 
sions of celebration, and for enjoy- 
ment through the years, its splendid 
beauty contributes that distinction 
that makes life so much more pleasant. 
Libbey Crystal is hand-blown, hand- 
cut. No machine in the world can 
produce the same graceful lines, the 
same flashing brilliance, that iden- 
tify the handiwork of the master glass 
craftsman. That is one reason why a 
gift of Libbey Crystal will be trea- 
sured always. The prices for indi- 
vidual pieces begin at $2.50; stemware 
prices range from $10 to $2500 a 
dozen. 
Agnes Foster Wright, famous hostess and 
nationally known interior decorator, has 
prepared an attractive booklet for us on the 
correct glass service for all occasions. May 


we send you a copy... free? The Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


1 A DECORATIVE BOWL of clear crystal with a dramatic 
swirl of color. A piece destined for posterity, as well as for 
pleasure today. 


2 A PAIR OF CRYSTAL CANDLESTICKS, modern and 
so exquisite we predict they'll become classics. 


3 A DECANTER, heavy-cased with color, richly cut, the 
kind that wins complete masculine admiration. 


4 A CORDIAL SET, gaily colored, to be treasured not only 
as a set, but for its versatile glass tray, the dozen glasses, 
and the two smart carafes. 


5S LONDONDERRY, the goblet of a distinctive stemware 
family. In the correct Waterford tradition, it has original 
beauty of its own. 


@ SYMPHONY, fragile and lovely, the goblet of another 
aristocratic stemware line. 


This label, in blue and white, 
identifies all Libbey Crystal 
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After a short apprenticeship in the architectural studio of the Cathedral of the 
New Church at Bryn Athyn, Pennsylvania, Llewellyn Price left his home 
town to enlist in the Engineers, and saw service in France. Returning to this 
country, he entered the University of Pennsylvania, from which he graduated 
in 1922. He then started architectural practice in Philadelphia. 


Since 1914 llonka Karasz has given all her creative effort to the modern 
style and has done a series of outstanding designs for hooked rugs. She was 
actively engaged in collaborating with manufacturers in the production of 
fabrics, silverware, furniture, and other accessories in the modern mode until 
leaving for the Far East, where she has devoted most of her time to painting 
and to designs for textiles, wallpapers, and so forth. 


Although Walter Rendell Storey was born in Philadelphia, and began his 
career as painter and designer after several years’ study at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and in European schools, he has spent most of his 
adult life in New York. He is the author of Beauty in Home Furnishings and 
writes regularly for the New York Times Sunday Magazine. At present he 
lives in Sunnyside Gardens, where both he and his wife are kept busy, he 
reports, trying to curb the anti-decorative tendencies of two small children. 


Georgiana R. Smith is a resident of Dedham, Massachusetts, and a graduate 
of the School of Fine Arts and Crafts in Boston. She is a lecturer on various 
subjects connected with the art of decorating, as well as the author of numer- 
ous articles on allied topics. 


The present and varied activities of Lucy D. Taylor include teaching at the 
New York School of Interior Decoration, writing, decorating, and teaching 
a few pupils in her own studio. Her art training was for the most part ob- 
tained at the Eric Pape School of Art and at the Massachusetts School of 
Art, where she later taught drawing for ten years. For the last fifteen years 
she has specialized in interior decoration both as lecturer and as decorator, 
and has conducted courses at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Vassar Summer Institute of Euthenics. She also served as vice-chairman and 
research executive of Mr. Hoover's Decorating and Home Furnishing Com- 
mittee of the Washington Conference on Home Ownership. 


For many years Mary P. Cunningham has told you through these pages what 
‘To Do in the Garden This Month.’ Her observations are the result of many 
years’ experience, for, besides being a dirt gardener herself, she is a practising 
landscape architect, a graduate of Lowthorpe and the Cambridge School of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture, and a member of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. She has taught Landscape Architecture 
at Smith College and holds an M.S. degree in Dendrology from Radcliffe. 





Lucy D. Taylor 


Mary P. Cunningham 
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The House and Garden of Miss 
Frances A. Sortwell, in Georgetown 
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Your Christmas will be all the merrier this year if you make your tree at home. 
This one of heavy white paper hung on wires and attached to a painted standard is the 
right height to stand on a table. From it are hung various appropriate decorations cut 
out of silver paper and attached to the branches by silver threads. Full directions for 
making this tree are given on page 286. This, as well as the trees shown and 
described on pages 255 to 257, was designed and made by Henry J. Stahihut 


Dane B. Merrill 
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ONE FROM SEVERAL 


The House and Garden of Miss Frances A. Sortwell, in Georgetown 


By SUSAN SMITH 


Once there were two old ladies who lived side by side in two 
little frame houses in Georgetown. The houses stood flush with the 
sidewalk, and between them the grass grew for about ten paces. 
Ugly little houses they were, of strange mien and shape, as the 
artist in his sketch shown above, made from a photograph of the 
houses after their demolition had begun, has frankly confessed in 
pen stroke. The two friends wore a path between their houses 
visiting back and forth, consulting about knitting rules and recipes. 
If they still lived in the houses they would not have to turn the 
key in the door when they exchanged visits, for now the two 
houses have been made one. Yet each has kept its identity. 

It was Dr. George Groves who first saw the possibilities of join- 
ing the two houses, and his architect, Horace W. Peaslee, who 
remodeled them, featuring the irregularities of levels and the 
pleasantly accidental way in which fireplaces and windows appear 
where you least expect them. EF pluribus unum should be the 
motto of the house, even if there were n't quite as many as thirteen 
factors to begin with, for the architect has welded the two houses, 
and a little cook house behind, into one, without ruining the in- 
dividuality of the separate units or changing the fact that each 
room has a separate roof of its own. Of the two old living-rooms 
and a connecting link built between them, he made one big room. 
To startle the bourgeoisie, or perhaps just to please himself, the 
architect removed the ceiling of part of the room, making it two 
stories high at that end, with a flight of steps glimpsed through an 
archway, and a bedroom balcony overlooking the living-room — 
very Goya or Manet, as you please. 


A house which is such a free lance architecturally would naturally 
not be furnished according to any period. No rules for this house 








— except perhaps the very vital one, ‘Nothing dull here.’ The 
living-room is gay and informal, the sort of room where people like 
to sit for a long time, because wherever they look their eyes are 
pleased, and the chairs and sofas are very comfortable. The sort of 
room, in fact, which really can compete in charm with the garden 
just outside its glass doors. The walls are painted robin's-egg blue, 
the curtains are dull gold/ and the accents of the room are the 
lacquer-red piano, a portrait over the sofa of a serious little flower- 
decked girl of the sixties, a Venetian lantern in the arched door- 
way leading to the dining-room, a flower painting over the table, a 
Staffordshire figure on the mantel, and always beautiful arrange- 
ments of fresh flowers in glass and pottery vases. 


When the present owner bought the house six years ago, she was 
charmed with the living-room, with the convenient arrangement of 
bedrooms and baths, and especially with her own bedroom, in one 
wing of the H-shaped house overlooking the garden and opening 
off a little private hall with a fireplace of its own. But she wanted a 
dining-room, quarters for a maid, at least one extra bedroom, and a 
garden which could be used as much as the house. To design the 
additions to the house, and the new garden, she engaged Rose 
Greely. A new brick wing provided a bedroom and bath above 
and servants’ quarters, kitchen, and pantry below, entered by an 
arcade from the street. This freed the old cook house to be used as 
a dining-room. The former pantry between the living-room and 
the kitchen was made an entrance to the dining-room, with a sunny 
bay window filled with flowers. Rose Greely retained the vaulted 
ceiling of the cook house and designed a new fireplace, over 
which hangs a portrait of a mysterious woman by Negulesco, and 
big glass doors opening on to the terrace above the garden. 
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Photographs by Frances Benjamin Johnston 
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At the end of the garden this Pal- 
ladian motive, which will soon be 
softened by vines, has mirrors to 
reflect the pool and also the life 
and color of the garden. It brings 
the house to the garden and so 
emphasizes the fact that house and 
garden are essentially one unit. 
Rose Greely, Landscape Architect 


The two little original frame houses 
have now been made one, the 
passage with the entrance door 
seen below joining them. In spite 
of the fact that each room has a 
roof of its own, the architect, Hor- 
ace W. Peaslee, welded the dif- 
ferent parts into a unified whole. 
The brick end at the left is a later 
addition for the servants’ quarters 
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The terrace runs the length of the house, from 
the dining-room wing at the right to the wall 
of a disused stable against which an arbor is 
built. Silver Moon roses, spring flowers in 
the borders at the foot of the low retaining 
wall, and lavender and spice pinks set into 
the wall crannies make this walled and shel- 
tered terrace an ideal spot for outdoor meals 


The living-room is not finished according to 
any period, but is gay and informal, a room 
people like to linger in. It has robin's-egg- 
blue walls, dull gold hangings in the window, 
and, for accent, a piano done in lacquer red 
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The dining-room opens on to the terrace by 
large glass doors. This room, formerly the cook 
house, has its old vaulted ceiling but a new fire- 
place designed by Rose Greely, as were the 
later additions. Over the mantel hangs a por- 
trait of a mysterious woman by Negulesco 





The terrace runs the length of the house, with the dining-room 
wing on one side, glass doors from the living-room in the centre, 
and on the“other side the wall and windows of a long-disused 
stable, against which an arbor has been built. These window 
spaces are now used as ivy-wreathed niches for huge pots of 
fuchsias. The brick retaining wall beyond drips with fragrant 
wisteria in the spring, and in an ailanthus tree on the terrace above 
it a cardinal bird whistles all day, or arranges himself in the best 
Chinese tradition in the flowering apple tree over the pottery bird 
bath on the grass. He is to the brick-walled outdoor room what the 
scarlet piano is to the indoor room — an assertion of beauty and 
gayety. 


At the top of the low-tread, wide stone steps that lead from the 
terrace down into the garden stand large flowerpots filled with 
fuchsias, petunias, and marigolds. The pots were bought in a 
Pennsylvania pottery, and were the original documents used for 
present-day models. In the flower beds along the garden walls a 
succession of blooms follow each other — daffodils, narcissi 
and crocuses, tulips, early phlox and Virginia bluebells, aubrietia, 
flax, and primroses. Large clumps of fragrant lavender and spice 
pinks are set into wall crannies. 

This walled and sheltered garden is ideal for that best of all uses 
for a garden, eating outdoors. But the best meal can be spoiled if 
it is served by a glowering maid who registers disapproval of carry- 
ing trays far from the house. Here on this flagged terrace, level 
with the kitchen door, maids have been known to be absolutely 
lacking in tray-consciousness, and even-to stop with a load of 
dishes to admire the birds and flowers. 


The climate of Washington is so agreeable that there are few 
months without some days on which it is possible to eat out of 
doors. And of course when the drooping tropical spring and sum- 
mer evenings come, the garden is an endless delight. Sometimes 
then the table is set on the terrace, near the wall of the house, which 
is covered with Silver Moon roses; sometimes it is set on the grass 
at the foot of the terrace steps. There is not even a flicker of candle 
flames in the still air, and a perfume of white flowers hangs in the 
night. 

At times like these the special beauty of this garden is best 
seen, for the candle flames and the bright dresses of the guests, the 
lighted windows and open glass doors of the house, and the 
flowers of the garden are all reflected in the three-partitioned mir- 
ror with arched top that Rose Greely designed to be set in the 
brick wall at the end — mirrors that stand just above a long narrow 
pool. 

If water is the ‘eye of the garden,’ as writers of garden ar- 
ticles are forever telling us, then mirrors, too, are garden eyes, very 
alluring, and certainly dependent on make-up — Latin eyes that 
announce the mood of the garden and invite you to share it. 
Then, too, these mirrors, by reflecting the back of the house, tie up 
the composition, and reaffirm the idea on which the house has 
grown — that garden and house are one, with hardly the division 
of a threshold, and that out of many differing elements, with charm 
and gayety as a common denominator, an original and delightful 
unit has been made. 

And thus the house proves, too, that the more unwieldy 
seem the factors to start with, the more individual may be the 
results if success attends at all, as assuredly it has in the skill- 
ful welding and moulding of this unusually individual little house. 
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CHRISTMAS TREES {; 


YOU CAN MAKE AT 
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Gay indeed is this tree of fringed 
paper wound around a dowel and 
standing about two feet high. Silver 
or any colored paper can be used. 
This tree and the others shown can 
be used as a focus to group the pres- 
ents around, or as table decoration 
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CHRISTMAS EVE + + Cut from two sheets of Apollo metal 
and hung with balls of either red, green, or blue, this tree 
would be a sparkling accompaniment to the Christmas Eve party 























STARRY NIGHT + + This tree depends on electricity for 
its effect, and would make not only a fascinating decoration, but 
an excellent gift. The covering is cut from silver or white paper 
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FESTIVAL + + The diaphanous quality of this tree gives 


it a particularly festive appearance which is enhanced by 
the shadow. It is made of celluloid with colored polka dots 












NOEL + + This more demure tree is made of ribbons cut 
from white paper, with a silver star pasted on the end of 
each. Blue paper and silver stars may be used if you prefer 
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A CHRISTMAS WEEK-END 















IN THE COUNTRY 


By JANE DAVIS 


Oh, not a Christmas party,’ my husband exclaimed with considerable disgust. 
‘Christmas parties are only for children.’ 

‘But it’s a fine long week-end,’ | answered, ‘and such a good chance to have the 
crowd out. We could do something different — something that would be fun.’ 

‘You can't do anything different at Christmas time. There's a law against it — or 
something. It's always the same old tree and stockings and turkey and holly 
wreaths.’ ; 

And that set me to thinking. Why could n't a Christmas party be different? It 
could. And | determined then and there to evolve ways and means of making it so 
—to get away from the same old hackneyed Christmas celebration and decora- 
tions. | picked up a notebook and together my husband and | planned our week- 
end. That was several years ago. Since then we have had a Christmas party at our 
country house each year, and the following are some of the ideas we have found 
most successful. 

The first thing to think about is the decorations. It's safer to have these all done 
before the guests arrive. There are guests who like to roll up their sleeves and help 
get things ready, but they are not in the majority, | have found, and also they are A : 
apt to have ideas of their own, which tends to jumble up the results. In planning 7 
your decorations, try to confine your effects to one room, — a game room or a sun ge te 
porch, — and leave the rest of the house livable. If every comfortable chair is i ; = iy} 


Wa Ath 
under a bough of greenery which sheds prickly needles, (Continued on page 290) . “al TT 
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Photographs by George H. Davis 


INGENUITY FIRST 


IN CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


By DOROTHY M. POWER 


Probably there is no Christmas list extant that does not have, be- 
side at least some of the names on it, the stars, dashes, question 
marks, or other queer hieroglyphics that are peculiar to your par- 
ticular pencil when your brain is overtaxed without results. These 
are the difficult people who literally ‘have everything,’ and have, 
moreover, pocketbooks twice the size of yours to gratify each 
wish as it arises. If they do by chance express a desire for some- 
thing, they will, you know for a certainty, receive at least sixteen 
duplicates on Christmas Day. 

The only possible gifts for such people are those that require in- 
genuity —a lavish use of time and imagination — rather than money. 
Following are a few suggestions intended to stir your mind to ac- 
tion, to give you an idea or two for those troublesome names on 
your list. 

The Italian district of any city is rich in ideas if you are alert to 
them. Practically all the containers that food is shipped in from 
Italy have a handmade, interesting look that makes them usable for 
some purpose or other. To be more specific, there are the baskets, 
for instance, that the red onions come in. These are neutral in 
color, with rolled edges, and often with a wide stripe of green or 
red or both, by way of decoration. These vary in size and may be 
used as wastebaskets or wood ba’kets. For the simple house, of 
course. 

Many of the foods seen here are not to be found in our own 
markets, and arranged as shown in the illustration, in the cover of 
one of the baskets described above, they make as gay and Christ- 
masy an array as one could wish for. They are really the back- 
ground for a complete Italian dinner: spaghetti, tomato paste for 
the incomparable sauce, a small Edam cheese, antipasto, a bottle of 
wine vinegar to give the right dash to the salad, a bottle of wine 


homemade by the tried Italian formula, a jar of queer condiments, 
and some stars and ‘squiggles’ to garnish the soup with. A\ll this 
for well under two dollars, and the baskets and covers will be given 
to you if you go at the matter in the right way. The wine requires a 
long period of time for preparation, but you were warned at the 
beginning of this article that the time expended is the chief value of 
gifts like these. A recipe included for the sauce would be a nice 
touch; another, as the spaghetti packages are the only ones not 
really gay, would be to wrap them in the lovely waxed paper that 
salame comes in! This is stiffer than our waxed paper, is translucent, 
and has diagonal bold red and green lines. If it had been designed 
by a famous designer, it could hardly be more dashing. 

A group of unfinished wooden bowls found in the lowly ‘Five 
and Dime’ furnished the idea for the Sandwich Party group. These, 
together with a clean new mixing board (found in any kitchen- 
ware department), make a useful gift for the hostess who likes to 
give Sunday-night supper parties. The bowls may be painted any 
gay color on the outside, but the inside must be left unfinished 
to hold the different sandwich fillings, although they may, if you 
like, be rubbed with olive oil to darken them and make them more 
impervious to liquids. A saw-tooth bread knife that will really cut 
new bread evenly could be added to this group, or a bread slicer. 

For the friends or relatives who summer on the coast and impa- 
tiently pass the long winter months until it is time to return again, a 
map of their particular section of the coast line will bring tears of 
nostalgia and warm thanks to the one who gives with such sym- 
pathetic understanding. This present usually means a long hunt, 
but the U. S. Survey maps are perfect for this purpose, as they are 
colorful and decorative. What a thrill to the owner to know that 
her possessions are represented by a good two inches or so on that 
map! If you can sketch, draw her house on the proper spot. An- 
other gift for those who live at the seashore would be a chart show- 
ing the various kinds of sailing craft. This should be decorative 
enough to be hung on the wall so as to be easily referred to as the 
strange boats go by. (Much hard work, and no mean talent to 
this one.) 

Still pursuing the foreign districts, | found a Swedish delicatessen 
shop that was full of suggestions. There were queer little house- 
keeping gadgets for the one who likes to putter about her house 
herself and loves interesting things to do with: dried rice roots 
bound together, to make the most unique pot cleanser you ever 
saw; and birch roots for smoothing sauces and such (the best Swed- 
ish cooks, | am told, will use no others); crude wooden spoons that 
would add just the right air to an out-of-door chowder supper. A 
Swedish bookshop was another ‘find,’ with a very recent book of 
Smorsgasbord — Swedish hors d’oeuvre. Written in English, but 
compiled by a Swedish authority, this (Continued on page 286) 


A chestnut basket for the garden-minded; an onion basket filled with 
pine cones for the city relative; a bag made of French peasant burlap 
with a broad red stripe and filled with special popping corn, with polka- 
dotted bowls to hold the proud results, for a friendly neighbor; wooden 
spoons for the out-of-door chowder supper; dried rice roots for scouring, 
birch roots for sauce making, a vanilla bean, and a book of Swedish 
“hors d’oeuvre, all for the maidless bride; a set of wooden bowls and 
board for the hostess of Sunday-night sandwich suppers, and, in the onion- 
basket cover, an assortment from the Italian quarter for the spaghetti lover 


In the upper illustration are suggestions for the child: cut-outs of Santa and 
the pig (the pig figures largely at Christmas time in Sweden), Santa and the 
reindeer, a bag of delicious hard candies, as well as a doll’s costume 
and cards of other native costumes for the child who loves to give plays 
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GIVE YOUR CHRISTMAS BOXES AN INDIVIDUAL TOUCH 


These decorative containers for the holidays may be made easily at home by anyone 
who is at all skillful in handicrafts, and even a child may make some of the simpler ones 
successfully. The necessary materials to have on hand are plain boxes of all the shapes 
and sizes which are appropriate for gifts, thin glue or paste, plain glazed papers of all 
colors, aluminum-coated papers, gold and lace paper borders, silver paper stars, wooden 
i aba i ta al stars of various sizes, velvet ribbons, artificial holly, small cones, little bells, and old 
Studio especially for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Christmas cards of effective design. One sheet of paper covers (Continued on page 294) 
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NEW ENGLAND AGAIN 


By RUSTICUS 


Eyes grown accustomed to unfamiliar sights and ears dully attuned 
to a foreign tongue, but always in the back of the mind an image of 
one’s native land. So a New Englander travels and abides in 
places different and remote. Then comes a day when a mighty 
ship turns her prow to the West and days of solitude and splendor 
follow. Then the towers of a great city, excited greetings and vexa- 
tious delays, but for some reason all the hurrying crowds and the 
massive buildings seem as foreign as the land you have so recently 
left. 

It is for something quite different that the New Englander longs. 
This babel of tongues and this rush of motors are but the prelude to 
something else that is his heart’s desire. 

The long road turns, a sign signifies the crossing into another 
commonwealth, and at once it is home. Your sigh of happiness 
and contentment is but half genuine, for you have a lurking fear 
that all will be changed. You fear that the hand of time, in a few 
brief years, may have swept away your dearest memories. Your 
eyes seek the distant hills and you are reassured, for you see the 
same gentle outlines against a perfect sky. They look green and 
soft and their granite structure is hidden by a wealth of growth. In 
the distance there are loftier ones dimly blue in the summer haze. 
But they are not grim monsters of rock, torn and twisted by titanic 
forces such as the mountains you have visited. 

Green fields lie about you, sweeping through valleys watered 
by glistening brooks. Then an old friend greets you. In a wide 
pasture, a tree, alone in its beauty and dignity, stands in a patch of 
its own shadow. It is the most beautiful tree in the world; at least, 
so the New Englander thinks. It is an elm with its straight trunk 
and its graceful branches. It seems to choose a spot where its 
beauty will show to the best advantage, or else the hand of the 
pioneer spared it when he felled the others. How many hours the 
New Englander has spent, as a boy, beneath its grateful shade, and 
how many tired horses and tired men have rested there. Now all 
doubt vanishes. This is New England and it is the same as it always 
has been. That is, the things that really count are the same. There 
are many changes. The roads are wider and smoother and every 
house, however humble, invites the tourist to eat and rest. The 
entire population seems to devote itself to dispensing gasoline and 
hot dogs to hurrying excursionists, who obviously are not New 
Englanders. 

But turn from the hideous, crowded thoroughfares over which the 
world rushes, thoroughfares as tawdry as the travelers themselves, 
into quieter regions, and you will see that the New England you 
have always known has survived. A shaded street; discreet houses, 
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white with green shutters; and glimpses of gardens. How different 
from the villages you have seen with narrow, tortuous, treeless 
streets and houses all of one tone of gray. Here you miss the ir- 
regular roof lines, the vine-covered walls, and the rich fields culti- 
vated to the very edge of the highway. But the New Englander is 
content. He thinks he has found something better. The houses 
may be less picturesque, but they are cleaner and more habitable, 
the fields are cultivated better than they used to be, and in the 
tangled waste land of New England lurk many hidden beauties. 
No ruined castles show on the hills above the villages, for these 
people never gave allegiance to an overlord, but in their stead are 
forests rising to the blue. 


When the village with its white houses and shaded streets is left 
behind, the New Englander sees the gently rolling country, always 
framed in hills, and here the typical New England. home appears. 
An isolated farm with the same white house on gently rising land, 
barns close at hand, usually red, and a few graceful elms about the 
house. How white the house gleams against the green, and what a 
wealth of verdant fields and glistening water! The meadow brooks 
of New England are the clearest and the most sparkling in the 
world. 

We are on a winding dirt road now amid the oaks and maples, 
and the New Englander dreams of what they will look like in a few 
weeks when the whole countryside is aflame with color. His eyes 
seek the sides of the road in search of old friends, and he finds 
them. There is Queen Anne's lace, early goldenrod and chicory. 
The New Englander shudders and remembers that it is the root of 
this humble roadside flower with its blue blossoms that has 
provided him with brazenly adulterated coffee in sunny France. 
He has drunk gallons of this mixture often in tiny vine-covered 
arbors. Here he finds no arbors, but again he sees the ‘front porch’ 
of his memories, or, as he likes still to call it, the ‘stoop,’ a homely 
word of a thousand memories and of distinguished ancestry. Every 
house has one, and on most of them are (Continued on page 293) 
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THE CEREMONY 


OF AFTER=DINNER COFFEE 


By MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


Since its introduction into Europe in the seventeenth century, 
coffee has not only featured conspicuously in the daily menu, but 
around it important social customs have sprung up. Our modern 
clubhouse, to mention only one, without doubt had its origin in 
the London Coffee Houses which, during the late Stuart period, 
became so numerous and attracted the wits of the day in such 
numbers that the government became apprehensive of their power 
and tried in vain to suppress them. 

Although there is not the same degree of knowledge needed 
for the service of coffee as for the correct serving of wines, still, as 
the contents of a package are enhanced in value by attractive 
wrappings, so may coffee be given glamour by the manner of its 
service. Europeans have long appreciated this fact and have es- 
tablished the habit of breaking the day's routine sufficiently to let 
the hour for coffee or the apéritif be a time for relaxation, but we 
in America are more inclined to take it in an all-in-the-day's- 
work attitude, and thereby miss the pleasure of this little nicety. 

Even in the hurry and bustle of American ways of living, how- 
ever, when we are all too prone to regard meals as incidents to 
be gotten through with as speedily as possible, tribute is made to 
the leisurely ceremonial of after-dinner coffee in the living-room 
or on the térrace as a fitting end to the evening meal. And in these 
days of informal entertaining, it is also becoming a pleasant 
custom to have friends in for coffee in the living-room before 
going to the theatre, country-club dance, or even the movies. 

After-dinner coffee is made much stronger than the usual 
breakfast beverage, and it is usually served black. When served 
in the living-room it brings with it the comfortable feeling of leisure 
and, in the case of entertaining, carries the party with it. There isa 
bit of the child left in every adult from the days when a party was 
not a party before the serving of refreshments, and conversation 
seems to thrive best under the mystic spell of eating and drinking. 


If the dinner has been formal, a correctly set coffee tray is in keep- 
ing, the beverage being made in the kitchen in the customary man- 
ner and poured into the silver coffeepot before being brought into 
the living-room. Here it is placed on a low table, drawn close to a 
sofa or important chair, where it is served by the hostess. Since an 
atmosphere of friendly intimacy is created by making the occasion 
as informal as possible, the host and men guests usually take upon 
themselves the passing of the small cups and cigarettes to accom- 
pany them. 

In the assembling of harmoniously related furnishings and table 
appointments for a formal occasion, silver of graceful line with a 
delicately patterned edge has been chosen, and is shown on a 
mahogany coffee table grouped with a Duncan Phyfe sofa. The 
cups are Irish Beleek, ivory with a pale yellow lining, the glaze of 
the china having a delicate lustre-like quality that is in nice accord 
with the surface of the silver. Smoking accessories are amber, as is 
also the flower bowl, and the flowers are (Continued on page 288) 
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Photographs by Hi. Williams 


The illustration above shows a tray set for an informal occasion when the 
coffee is made by the hostess. The cupsare reproductions of Early Worces- 
ter, shown by courtesy of Wm. H. Plummer & Company. The coffee set 
of sugar bowl, creamer, and silver basket is from the Watson Company; 
the flat silver from Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen Company; the mahogany coffee 
table from W. & J. Sloane; the Silex from Lewis & Conger. The tray below 
is set For the terrace and the coffee has been poured into a large silver pot 
which will keep it hot. All the silver from International Silver Company; 
chromium table from The Modern Center; wicker chair from Mrs. Ehrich, 
and the black lacquer and silver coffee cups from Gunn & Latchford, Inc. 
On the opposite page is a formally arranged tray. The table and sofa are 
from W. & J. Sloane; the silver tray, coffee set, and spoons from Rogers, 
Lunt & Bowlen Company; the Irish Beleek coffee cups, of ivory with a 


- pale yellow lining, from the Little Gallery; the yellow glass canary, 


amber bowl, and amber cigarette box and ash tray all from Mrs. Ehrich 
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Into that part of the window frame which usually 
accommodates storm sash is fitted this light bay of 
glass at the right. Equipped with shelves for potted 
plants and flowers, it will be as decorative from 
within the house as from the outside. Here the 
inside sash are shown temporarily removed, though 
this is not necessary. This frame will be a simple 
and inexpensive job for the carpenter and millman 
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DESIGNS AND SKETCHES BY LLEWELLYN PRICE 





SIX SUGGESTIONS FOR WINTER GARDENS INDOORS 
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Across a glazed door opening upon a terrace is placed 
this screen built with the newly developed lacquer-cov- 
ered fly mesh, which admits sunlight, including the impor- 
tant violet-ray component, and keeps out the cold. 
Within the screen is a generous amount of shelf space for 
potted plants. The whole thing is very light and so built 
that it can be folded up and put away when winter is over 
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A greenhouse of miniature proportions is ¢*etured 
at the left. In a shallow pan are placed a 

of leafy and flowering plants. The pan is er 

in a box fitted with glass ends and a celluloid ver 
which are easily removed for watering and care 
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Not everyone may paint a picture of a garden, but 
to compose a living growing scene is not at all 
difficult. For the setting a lead pan is supported in 
a simply constructed wood frame with glass sides 
and top (right). In the area of 20’ x 30” a complete 
garden is laid out with many varieties of indoor and 
outdoor plants, Sedums, and rock-garden vegeta- 
tion. A small rill will be a decorative feature and 
will supply moisture as well. If desired, potted 
plants may be substituted for the garden arrangement 
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GDS SS I An aviary (not a bird cage) and an aquarium, combined to form an amusing 
SS == and lively feature for living-room, dining-room, or sun porch, is shown 
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below. Call it an ‘aviquarium’ if you wish. The birds have indeed a happy 
home, for the plants and vines impart a garden-like atmosphere, as does a 
small bathing pool of wire’ mesh let through the glass floor into the water. 
The aquarium is of stock size, 12”’ x 24’, while the upper story is home- 
made, and the two are so arranged as to make the care of each very easy 
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Fixed to the jambs and sill of the 
window, this small frame (above) will 
encourage plants to luxurious growth. 
The frame may be adequately ven- 
tilated either from the outside, from the 
room, or directly from the radiator 
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THE SMALLER GREENHOUSE 


1. Sage Advice to the Man who Owns One 


By STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN 


To add a greenhouse to the garaen is an almost inevitable step 
after one has drunk deep of the joys of gardening. To be able to 
experiment all the year and to beat the seasons by anticipating 
spring by many weeks is in itself a pleasure apart from the results 
that a garden under glass makes possible. 

The greenhouse has heretofore been considered something of a 
luxury, but now several smaller ones, commercially available, 
bring it within the realm of possibility of the smaller householder, 
and in these the woman herself can pot and potter to her heart's 
content. 

The glazed garden may be attached to the house, affording a 
pleasant vista from one of the more important rooms; it may be a 
part of the cutting garden; or it may even be on the roof of the 
garage, but wherever it is placed it should be in full sun on the 
east, south, or west side of the building, if attached; if detached, 
it may run either east and west or north and south. In any case, it 
should not be shaded by trees or other buildings. 

The size of the greenhouse selected depends upon the kinds of 
plants to be grown in it and, of course, upon the pocketbook. 
Fortunately, these smaller greenhouses start at a low figure. 
Greenhouses come in different standard 
sizes or can, be built to order. For small 
houses a central walk is best, with a 
bench each side. A two-foot walk is 
better than a narrower one, and a still 


flats about a foot square and three inches deep are commonly used. 
The most tricky labor in caring for the greenhouse is in main- 
taining the proper temperature, and the aim in this game is to keep 
the temperature at a fixed place. First, you know the mean which 
the plants require, say eighty degrees for tropical plants, sixty to 
seventy for a cooler air, and not over fifty degrees for the alpines. 
But there are factors to complicate this. In bright sunlight the 
temperature may be higher than on dull days or at night. The 
heat should ascend during the morning hours, be highest about 
noon, fall off in mid-afternoon, and be at least ten degrees cooler 
at night. On clear, sunny days, even in winter, the rays of the sun 
will furnish most of the heat, but on cloudy days, and at night, the 
heater must be pushed to keep the temperature where needed. 
The plants must have fresh air from outdoors every day. This 





should usually be let in during the morning hours, on a rising 
temperature, particularly when there is great difference between 
indoor and outdoor temperature. With the quickly mounting 
temperature of a clear morning sun, it is necessary even to open 
some windows to counteract the work of 
the sun. Open the ventilators on the 


Small greenhouses can be bought to-day ready- side away from the wind, that the breeze 
made, to suit almost any purpose, position, or purse. 


They may be lean-tos or free-standing, or even 
placed on the roof of the garage. They may be angu- 


may draw the greenhouse air out, and 
fresh air will leak in about the glass. A 


wider one makes a better working space lar or curved at the eaves, and may have a brick or few hours later the ventilators must be 
and allows visitors to pass. Measure stone base or their own integral wood or steel walls shut, to hold the afternoon heat into the 


several greenhouses belonging to your 

friends to determine just how you want 

the space distributed, and remember 

that benches are most convenient if they are not wider than the 
reach of the arm. 

The span of the roof is a major consideration, and whether the 
even or the two-thirds span is better depends upon the orientation 
and the type of plant to be raised. So many factors are involved 
that the ideal solution is difficult, and you must puzzle it out as 
best you can, taking advantage of all the sunlight possible. 

The working space may consist of tables or benches, which may 
be of cypress or a more permanent material such as tile, slate, or 
concrete. Benches have sides six or more inches high to hold the 
soil into which the plants are placed directly. Tables have lower 
rims and the plants are placed in pots. These pots, however, are 
rarely put directly on the table, but a layer of coarse sand or gravel 
about half an inch thick is spread on first to allow the surplus 
moisture to seep out of the pot. If the plant is a moisture-loving 
one, a layer of peat moss may be added. This is sometimes thick 
enough to bury the pot. Standard pots are about as tall as the 
diameter of the top, but for ferns, orchids, bulbs, seedlings, and 
other such plants, pans about half this height are required. Hy- 
drangeas, bamboo, azalea, and other robust shrubs are best grown 
in tubs. For propagating either from seeds or from cuttings, wooden 


evening and thus save fuel. For tropical 

plants, in winter months, the ventilation 

must be for a short period each day, and 

on cold cloudy days nearly omitted. Of course after danger of 

frost from without is over, the airing may be longer each day; and 

in summer months the windows may be left open all night, except 

in times of hot dry winds. With low-temperature plants the cares of 

airing are fewer, and for the cool-house some windows may be 
left open most of the time. 

Intimately connected with the heating and airing is the watering. 

Watering should always be done in the morning — on the rising 
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sun and temperature — just before the morning ventilating. This 
dries off the leaves before the cool of afternoon comes on. No 
plants (save some tough water plants) should ever go into the cool 
and shade of evening with wet leaves. 

With roses, carnations, and other flowering plants, it is better not 
to wet the foliage, but to supply water as subirrigation in the 
benches and give the air humidity by wetting down the walks, 
walls, and pipes once a day. With desert plants much wetting of 
plants or floors (except in clear, sunny weather) is fatal, while most 
tropical orchids must have at least two shower baths a day. Water- 
ing is a nice occupation, always a matter of the very best judgment. 

The amount of sunlight received by the plants must be regulated. 
Wash the glass (both sides) at times to keep off the soot of the 
city. If the plants seem stunted, the leaves curled or spotted brown, 
probably they are being sunburned as well as dried. Modify the 
rays of the sun, perhaps beginning in March, when the sun starts to 
climb higher in Northern regions. Whitewash and other thin paints 
may be sprayed or brushed on the glass. If applied inside it is not 
easy to keep the mixture off the plants, therefore the outside is 
better. With most greenhouses there are slat shadings which are 
very useful. 

Every summer the greenhouse should have a thorough Yankee 
housecleaning — new paint and putty over all the outside; washing 
and painting within of all wood and iron; scrubbing of benches 
and walks (with lime or copper sulphate as a germicide); replen- 
ishing all beds, benches, and pots with fresh soil; and washing the 
outside of the pots. Except for permanent specimens set in 
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immovable boxes or beds, there should be a new layout of soil 
every summer. A mixture of clear sand, fresh garden soil, and 
vegetable fibre is the recipe, with more than half sand for cacti and 
desert succulents, but nearly all fibre for ferns and water plants. 

Some plants have a special month for most advantageous re- 
potting, usually after a resting period and just as new growth 
begins; but for most of our plants, if they need a new pot, the 
work is done in the August-September period; and with the first 
cool weather the plants are back in place after their summer vaca- 
tion, ready for regular autumn and winter growth and bloom. 
There is always some repotting and shifting in any month, but less 
of this is done in the six cool months. This is the time for minimum 
work and the greatest amount of enjoyment. Weak fertilizers, as 
bone meal or manure water, may be given some plants in monthly 
doses, but this can be done best at repotting time. 

Next month we shall expatiate upon the actual plants that can 
be grown in houses under different conditions of light, dampness, 
and temperature, but before discussing these it might be well to 
consider together the foes that you will soon find you must com- 
bat, for unfortunately there will be more of life within our glass 
walls than our beautiful plants. There will be, as you will too soon 
be aware, worms and germs, all very grateful to you for your kindly 
tropical air and the feast of plants you have prepared for them. No 
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greenhouse is ever wholly free from them, but plants sickly from 
insects or disease are mute testimony that your job is too big for 
you. 

Since insects are the more visible, they are easier to conquer. 
While the kinds of bugs under glass are endless, some half dozen 
of the most common will serve to illustrate the havoc and the 
remedy. Most ever-present is the aphid. These are outdoors on 
many plants, and persist on chrysanthemum, roses, bulbs, and all 
kinds of juicy stems in the greenhouse. Soapy or tobacco waters, 
in frequent doses, will keep them down; but unfavorable condi- 
tions for the plants, as too much heat or cold, too wet or too dry 
air, too little sun, or too heavy a feeding, seem to make the stems 
more palatable and attractive to the aphids. Remedy — the best 
of culture, and soap or tobacco ever handy. 

There are mealy bugs and other fat, flufy, or mealy things at- 
tached to stems and leaves. These like cacti, roses, and many 
shrubs. Strong soapy waters or tobacco (nicotine) liquids, and 
scrubbing with a soft cloth or toothbrush, will keep them down 
but never wholly away. Scales, like tiny turtles, are found on the 
stems of palm, rubber plant, and fern. Give them the same scrub- 
bing, soaping, and doping. The naughty red spider, a tiny red 
fellow, comes in from outdoors and eats the green out of many 
kinds of leaves. He flourishes in too dry and too hot air. Keep 
cooler and wet oftener, except desert succulents. In general, 
poor manipulation of heat, water, light, and air is the main factor 
in encouraging insects and diseases. In and on the leaves of such 
plants as Begonias, orchids, verbenas, carnations, or tropical foliage 
plants, there may be tiny brown or black mites, insects too small 
really to be seen. While there are chemicals that may be partial 
cures, and spraying with insecticides will help, it is best to throw 
away infested plants, or at least pick off every infected leaf. 

Worst is the tiny white fly, a powdery (Continued on page 291) 
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STAGING A FLOWER SHOW 


2. The Schedule 


By HELEN PAGE WODELL 


The schedule is the backbone of a flower show. Unless the sched- 
ule is interesting and comprehensive, the show is a failure. The 
Classification Committee is the group making the schedule, and 
since the object of a flower show is to promote horticulture, the 
committee should make the schedule with this idea as its keynote. 
It is necessary to have classes that will inspire the beginner and 
experienced grower to try new varieties and to improve the quality 
of their gardens. There must be classes that will help the would-be 
gardener to realize the possibilities of his back yard or small place; 
classes for indoor arrangements that will educate and inspire 
visitors to create colorful pictures in their homes by the clever and 
‘decorative use of plants, flowers, fruits, and vegetables; classes that 
teach the conservation and creation of roadside beauty; and 
classes that stimulate ingenuity and the appreciation of beauty by 
the introduction of decorative material for winter use when the 
garden is less active. 


A good schedule also calls for old favorites to be used in new 
ways, lest their charms be forgotten and pushed aside in the con- 
stant quest for new material. At a recent show there was a class for 
Geraniums. Such exquisite pictures resulted that an old woman 
stood spellbound before a high metal urn filled with cut branches 
of brilliant blooms and velvety leaves arranged with great apprecia- 
tion of color, texture, and proportion. ‘My land!’ she exclaimed, 
‘who ever thought of picking Geraniums like they was roses and 
sticking them up so tall and fine in a vase? Down where | live at, 
you never see Geraniums ‘cept in a box or on the graves in the 
cemetery.’ 

A schedule must be so constructed that it attracts all types of 
exhibitors, from the woman who tends a few pot plants on her 
window sill to the man who employs skilled gardeners on an 
estate. Not all classes in the schedule need be competitive. There 
are demonstration classes that help to make a show worth while — 
herb gardens, winter gardens, seasonal effects, and gardens that 
prove what may be done in cultivating and preserving the wildings. 

Other important noncompetitive exhibits that should be listed in 
the schedule are displays of rare or interesting plants for which 
there would be little competition. Growers of such material are 
usually glad to show their particular hobbies. 

Masses of specimen blooms stuck in milk bottles do not add 
much to a flower show. The public is tired of pansies beheaded 
and laid in rows like buttons on a card. There are so many more 
attractive ways of exhibiting beautiful and well-grown flowers. 

A new class that made a sensation at a recent show was de- 
scribed in the schedule as a grouping of ‘background, intermediate 
and underplanting.’ The individual exhibits were made in similar 
boxes 18” x 24” and 8” deep. A prize winner in this class 
showed single kerria as a shrub background, buff and orange tulips 
as the intermediate group, underplanted with pale yellow and rich 
brown pansies. Another contained single kerria, and featured 
specimen blooms of lemon daylilies, great purple iris, forget-me- 
nots, and very dark velvety pansies. These arrangements were a 


great source of interest to many gardeners because they showed the 
possibility of achieving the same combinations in their own 
gardens. : 

The public delights in classes for garden models of all kinds; in 
cleverly planted sections of flower and wall gardens; settings for 
bird baths and feeding stations; collections of named varieties of 
shrubs and plants for definite purposes; dish gardens; and clearly 
defined classes for artistic arrangements. 

The schedule should not permit arrangements in baskets, bowls, 
and vases to compete in the same class. Little arrangements and 
big arrangements should not be pitted against each other. It is 
more satisfactory for all concerned, exhibitors, judges, and public, 
so to arrange classes that only exhibits of the same general type 
compete against each other. For example, there should be sepa- 
rate classes for roses alone; arrangements of flowers of certain 
shades; combinations of fruit and flowers; flowers arranged in simi- 
lar containers; arrangements of one variety of several flowers; 
period arrangements and flowers arranged 
in the modern manner; miniature arrange- 
ments and silhouettes. 

To word a schedule correctly and in an 
entirely fool-proof manner requires a great 
deal of skill and foresight. When any 
novel class is introduced, such as the sil- 
houette, the bubble arrangement, or still- 
life picture, the schedule must of course 
state clearly what the requirements for 
these classes are. 

Dimensions of niches, if arrangements 
are to be placed in them, and of boxes for 
specified plantings should clearly be set 
forth in the schedule. In classes where 


similar vases or boxes are furnished by the 
committee the schedule should so state. 
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‘ right, are becoming increasingly popular. The two flower 
arrangements are in the Japanese and Victorian manner 





Few flower-show schedules go in for the use of the word ‘species,’ but it would be inter- 
esting if more of the intelligence of the gardening element were brought out by a class or 
two arranged for flower species. More often the words ‘kind’ and ‘variety’ are used. There 
is always a great deal of uncertainty as to the meaning of ‘kind,’ but it has come to be inter- 
preted in the following manner. If the schedule calls for ‘one bloom each of three kinds of 
tulips,’ the exhibitor would be expected to use, for example, a Darwin, a Cottage, and a 
Breeder tulip. While in a class calling for ‘three varieties,’ Aphrodite, Prince of Wales, and 
the Bishop could be shown — three varieties, yet of a single kind, the Darwin tulip. At 
least some members of the Classification Committee will find it necessary to know the mean- 
ing of the words ‘genus, species, botanical variety, and horticultural variety.’ For example, 
‘rosacae’ is the family name for many genera — Crateagus, cotoneaster, and so on. ‘Rosa’ is 
a genus or branch of the family ‘rosacae.’ A subdivision of the genus ‘rosa’ is a species. 
There are many species of ‘rosa’ — hugonis, wichuraiana, rugosa, and so forth. A natural or 
botanical variety of Rosa rugosa is Rosa rugosa alba. A man-made or horticultural variety 
is Rosa rugosa Agnes. The species have their Latin names, but horticultural varieties are 
called by popular names so that they may be conveniently described for garden use. A 
great many gardeners are at a loss when asked to explain these terms. 
























In classifying flowers, such as tulips, by color it is 






safer to make a single class for shades of lavender 
and purple or of yellow and orange, rather than to 
try to separate them and meet the usual difference of 
opinion that arises between exhibitors and commit- 
tees as to what is yellow and what is orange, what is 
lavender and what is purple. 

It is usually wise not to allow flowers grown under 











glass to compete with those raised in the open. But 





any such restriction must be clearly stated in the 






schedule. 

Classes that do not place primary emphasis upon 
horticulture should be omitted from the flower-show 
schedule, such as classes for breakfast trays, which 
frequently appear. The linen and china are far more 
















important upon the breakfast tray than any floral 
arrangement, which to (Continued on page 294) 
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I. What you should know about it to use it Rightly 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 


I want something smart and colorful, something different,’ says 
one client. ‘Don't give me any of those wild new smart things,’ 
says another. And the decorator has to work with both of them. 
There is no way to a sound answer except through knowledge of 
the facts that we call principles. With the passing years, the ap- 
plications of these principles have changed, but not the prin- 
ciples themselves. 

There are plenty of ideas on the subject from which to choose, 
for the color history of the world lies at our doorstep. We Ameri- 


cans seem to be selecting what we want — as the antiquarians of ~ 


2033 A.D. will undoubtedly report. We make variations of the 
historic types, as has always been done; we mingle the types at 
will and come forth with a result that is neither historically accurate 
nor particularly American in its form of expression. Yet we have 
gone far in the art of assembling these varied items harmoniously. 
Gradually there has been built up a body of knowledge that the 
young decorator must know before she can expect\to do accept- 
able work. This field of color covers: (1) historic color; (2) theory 
of color — including its use in design and composition; (3) what 
we may call, for want of a better term, the expression of color. 


A WORD ABOUT HISTORY 


Even in this bird's-eye view of the situation it is important to 
mention the fact that what we call period color schemes are usually 
so far removed from historical accuracy that they would cause a 
polite raising of the eyebrows on the part of our ancestors. 
Ignorance? Yes and no—depending upon the perpetrator. 
Progress? Undoubtedly. We cannot experience the feelings of 
our ancestors: the hundreds of years have brought us to quite 
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different creative results. Even the colors of the Victorian era, 
so much nearer to us in point of time, are seldom reproduced 
accurately. Their heavy muddiness bars them from our modern 
tempo. Modernists have given us too many clean, clear, stimulat- 
ing colors. However, regardless of the period, the capable decora- 
tor is careful to make her color express qualities that are in accord 
with its furniture and settings. 

For example, we are dealing with the settings and furniture of 
the Renaissance in Italy. This was a boisterous age. A perusal 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s life leaves little room for the picture of 
a quiet old gentleman meditating in a chimney corner. Robust 
color went with vigorous design and hearty living. The green of 
the Renaissance was no delicate notion. It was a full and vigorous 
tone that could hold its own amid the big buildings and their 
heavy furnishings — the large scale and bold profiles. But it was 
not crude color — far from it. Bold and virile, but at the same time 
finished and handsome! 

As a contrast consider the settings and furniture of the late 
Georgian period in England. The Adam Brothers had reintroduced 
classicism into this country, but with what a difference. Many 
changes had been taking place in English houses, social customs, 
costumes, and outlook upon life. Houses had shrunk in scale, 
and social habits had become unbelievably refined as compared 
with three hundred years earlier. The interpretation of classic art 
to which Robert Adam accustomed his generation was of necessity 
tuned to these new characteristics. The green he so often employed 
— which became so well the elegance and small scale of his 
panelings and mouldings — was a soft, edgeless tone. It furnished 
all the emphasis that the delicately proportioned furniture could 
stand. 

And so it has been in every period. Yet to-day, we ring change 
even upon these colors, for we believe it unnecessary to use the 
precise tones of any given period provided we can obtain con- 
sistent results otherwise. Most of the greens used to-day with this 
later Georgian furniture are lighter, clearer, fresher. The point is — 
how to get a color that pleases us as moderns and at the same time 
acts as a foil for the older furniture that we use so freely. Obviously, 
we can achieve the result only when we know both our historical 
colors and the basic facts of color itself in its many ramifications. 


SOME BASIC FACTS OF COLOR 


Few of us have time to study the many color systems thoroughly. 
But we can grasp quickly and easily the fundamental facts under- 
lying them. In decorating, we have a few very specific needs. 

First and foremost is that of recognizing color accurately. Pity 
the poor painter who vainly tries this and that dab of color for the 
walls in his efforts to interpret the color ideas — the ‘feelings’ — 
of the novice at decorating. She has a ‘perfect picture’ of the color 
she wants and has always been told that she ‘has a wonderful color 
sense’ — but woe to the poor painter if he is not sufficiently 
skilled to read her mind and translate her very nebulous and 
sketchy idea into something usable. Likewise pity the poor 
decorator who sends the new assistant out to do shopping for such 
an apparently simple thing as a pillow cover. She brings back 
twelve samples — all just sufficiently off color to ruin the lovely 
scheme. It is one thing to read about the fundamentals, — ap- 
parently to understand the language in which they are described, 
— but quite another affair to put them into action. There seems 
to be no way to achieve success in the use of color except by 
good, honest, painstaking practice. ‘ 

A corollary of this first need is being able to memorize the colors 
with accuracy. We cannot shop with the room under the arm, and 
time is important on nearly all jobs. (Continued on page 292) 
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A fine color scheme is seen in this room decorated by Jessica Boss. It is modern in feeling, yet is perfectly attuned to the 
beautiful antiques, with tones sharply and boldly defined as befits the character of the Empire furniture. The walls are 
emerald green, bluish in cast; the rug is a richer and darker tone of the same hue; the chairs are green-blue. The scheme 
is enlivened and enriched by the use of strong contrasts in both hue and value. The mantel group sets the key for 
these contrasts with blackish-green marble facing, old pine mantel rubbed white, and the strongly featured mirror with 
white hand-carved moulding relieved by the dark, blackish-green Empire tone of the band. These vigorous contrasts 
are delightfully broken by the crystal side lights, the old Staffordshire figures, and the gold bands around the mirror. 
The dark and light contrasts are woven into the room in minor notes, and hue contrast is given in the play of pinks, reds, 
and magentas against the gamut of greens, blue-greens, and green-blues that form the foundation tones of the room 
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DESIGNED AND ARRANGED BY ILONKA KARASZ 
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At an exhibition at the American Designers Gallery in New York in 1929 one of the most at- 





tractive rooms was a nursery designed by Ilonka Karasz. Now she has furnished a nursery for her 
own child and presents it here in a way that is both novel and graphic. Three of the essential 
Pieces are shown on this page. Among these is a ‘Moses basket’ which is used for the baby when 
very young, instead of a bassinet. This is lined with quilted calico, pale yellow inside and orange 
outside the hood, and is set on a folding lacquer stand, also yellow. The coverlet, which appears | 
also on the crib, is an appliqué of old-fashioned calicoes in shapes of flowers, houses, and animals 
on cream linen. This crib is also of yellow lacquer with chromium bars. The chest of yellow with 
large ivory knobs is placed on a red base, at a sufficient height so that the mother need not stoop. 
Later, it can be set on the floor for the child to use himself, and the base may form part of a bookcase 
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The large rug, which is shown in detail on the opposite page and is assumed in the drawing below, is red, white, blue, and 
yellow and is designed in such a way that it suggests the ground of a play yard, the boundaries of which are made by large 
painted blocks and play objects placed around its edge. Such a setting will give the child a variety of experiences which the 
standard play pen never can do. The high chair, too, presents an original idea, for it also has a detachable base which can 
serve as support for the child when learning to stand. This chair is of modern Dutch design with white rope laced at the back 


and sides. The wagon, padded and with many calico cushions, has carved red wheels and is good for the baby when just 


learning to sit up. It can be wheeled anywhere and is excellent for suo baths. These objects are all fittingly simple in mass 











PLASTICS ENTER THE HOME 


New synthetic Materials find many Uses in Architecture and 


Furnishings 
By WALTER RENDELL STOREY 


From the laboratory of the chemist are coming, under a dozen or 
more picturesque trade names, marvelous new materials generically 
known as ‘moulded plastics." Agreeable to the touch with their 
satiny or brilliant lacquer finishes, pleasant to look at because of 
their subtle colorings, and surprisingly firm and durable, they are 
being used more and more extensively for architectural purposes 
and in the making of interior furnishings. ‘Plastics’ is a general 
term applied to a synthetic product that is shaped or moulded 
when soft, and hardened under heat and intense pressure. 

That smart new table clock in black and silver that you admired 
the other day doubtless had a moulded plastic case. Of plastic 
material also may have been your hostess’s new beverage tray, your 
‘unbreakable’ picnic cups and saucers, and the gay handles of your 
stainless-steel knives and forks. The shining black top of that mod- 
ern coffee table and the arms of the newest modern chair may well 
have been made of one of these versatile new materials. 

The most recent of the many uses to which plastics have been 
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put, however, are in the field of architecture. Plastics in the raw 
form can be sawed and nailed by any carpenter just like wood. 
Architects and decorators have been quick to discover their unique 
effectiveness as a wall covering. For this purpose the material 
comes in large sheets, similar to wallboard, and is attached by the 
usual carpenter methods. If these sheets are placed over a smooth 
foundation, they may be as thin as one sixteenth of an inch. How- 
ever, for an uneven surface such as will often be found in the 
renovation of an old house, the material comes with a core of hard 
wood. It may be fireproofed by using an asbestos core. Narrow 
strips of wood, metal, or plastic material are used to cover the 
joints of the large sheets, and these strips are very often so in- 
geniously handled that they become an integral part of the wall 
design. 

A plastic wall treatment is of course especially appropriate in a 
bathroom, where its smooth washability is a delight to the eye. 
This was demonstrated in one recently completed by Hammond 
Kroll in the New York residence of Mr. S. W. Guggenheim. 
Imagine the glistening beauty of walls and ceiling in gun-metal 
gray, with narrow mouldings of aluminum dividing the walls and 
the ceiling into broad panels and echoing 
the silvery bue of the faucets and other 
hardware. The flooring, of rubber in an 
abstract inset design in gray, white, blue, 
and Chinese vermilion, provides the 
color scheme for the room. The dressing 
table and the setting of the bathtubs are 
in white hollywood with white plastic 
tops. 

Architectural accents in interiors are 
often effectively made through the use of 
plastics. Where lighting is a decorative 
adjunct, as illustrated in a living-room by 
the same designer, the lustrous surface of 
the material forms an excellent light 
reflector. Tall, semicircular niches in the 
comers of the room are lined with a well- 
known make of plastic, and the con- 
cealed light sources are very cleverly 
arranged so that they will provide a uniformly illuminated surface. 

Plastic materials for interior trim — door and window frames and 
baseboards — may be had in lengths that can be cut up like lum- 
ber. Doors can be covered with the material as if it were a veneer, 
or they can be made entirely of it, moulded over a centre core. 
The most complete demonstration so far of the uses of plastics was 
developed recently in a model house at the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research in Pittsburgh, in codperation with one of the 
leading manufacturers of plastics. : 

In this house, which had a living-room, kitchen, and bathroom, 
all the doors, including the cupboard doors of the kitchen cabinet, 
were moulded over a core of fireproof paper pulp board. The 
walls were made of interlocking panels. All the trim and even the 
floor tiling, in a checkerboard design whose colors varied in the 
different rooms, were of moulded plastic material. Even the door 
sills were made of it. In such a house there is no need of further 
painting or varnishing and everything can be quickly cleaned with 
soap and water. 

The windowpanes were a translucent variety of plastics; they 
could have been transparent if necessary. The indirect lighting of 
the room came through sheets of translucent plastic material. These 
remarkable substitutes for glass permit the ultra-violet rays to pass 
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through freely, and they are already being used extensively, and - 


with very satisfactory results, in greenhouses and poultry houses. 
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The new synthetic materials are being ap- 
plied to all uses. Among the earliest objects 
demonstrating their value were tables — a 
top made of one of these materials being 
unbreakable and stain-proof — and such 
smaller accessories as lamps. The table and 
lamp at the left both show the use of bake- 
lite; they were designed by Donald Deskey 
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For the top of the executive's desk bakelite is particu- 
larly appropriate since it is hard and washable, and 
combines attractively with most woods. The desk illus- 
trated at the left was designed by Donald Deskey 


As these plastic materials can be sawed and nailed by 
any carpenter, they can readily be used for wall cover- 
ings. In the bathroom below, designed by Hammond 
Kroll for the residence of Mr. S. W. Guggenheim, for- 
mica of gun-metal gray is used for the walls and ceiling, 
with aluminum mouldings covering the joints. The dress- 
ing table is white holly wood with a white formica top 


In the illustration in the lower left corner, the walls, 
ceiling, and floor tiles are of a moulded plastic known 
as vinylite, which is also used for the baseboard and 
window trim. Over the wall light source and in the 
window frames is a translucent form of vinylite. Photo- 


graph by courtesy of Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Drix Duryea, Inc. 




















That the use of plastics on the exterior of a house is practical, too, 
is demonstrated by this model house, in which both the shingles 
and the exterior sheathing were of plastic material. Its extreme hard- 
ness and resistance to weather conditions seem to make it ideal for 
this purpose. The exterior use of plastics for dwellings is still, 
however, in the experimental stage. It must be remembered, 
though, that business has already led the way, since many store 
fronts have used plastics to advantage. 

Decorators and architects have discovered the possibilities of 
plastics as a dignified and decorative wall covering for private 
business offices and reception rooms and for tops of executives’ 
desks and conference tables. The shining and dull-finished metals 
in vogue for business interiors — chromium, Monel metal, rustless 
steel, and bronze —are artistically foiled by the soft hues of 
architectural plastics. 

Even ship cabins have been paneled in the new materials, as, for 
example, the 5.5. Washington, whose staterooms were lined with 
a plastic with a dark brown wood finish. Here the especial needs 
for fireproofing, protection from the effects of dampness and effec- 
tive insulation, were met by combining sheets of moulded plastic 
with specially built-up plywood. 

The finishes of the plastic materials now on the market vary from 
a smooth, sleek, shining surface to a floral tapestry design. Re- 
markably realistic effects in wood graining and antique marble are 
seen. However, many manufacturers feel that the most successful 
future of plastics will be realized by emphasizing their intrinsic 











character of hue, texture, strength, toughness, and insulating quali- 
ties rather than developing their imitative qualities. 

Accessory furnishings oer many opportunities for a clever and 
effective use of plastics. This is especially true of lamps. “Donald 
Deskey has evolved a new conception of the lamp as a fixture to 
convey electricity rather than an oil lamp adapted to a new illumi- 
nant. In some of his lamps a slender column of black plastic tubing 
is supported by a base of silvery metal and equipped with a white 
parchment shade. Plastics have been employed by Mr. Deskey 
also for the tops of desks and tables, and here they obviously con- 
tribute to the decorative appearance as well as the usefulness of 
the pieces. 

Other decorative accessories afford full play for the new shapes, 
colors, and textures which plastics can offer. Boxes and jars for the 
dressing table, as well as the backs of combs and brushes, are found 
in delicate hues and translucent and iridescent effects. ‘Unbreak- 
able’ plastic cups and saucers, plates and tea sets, are noteworthy 
for their fine shapes and subtle colors. Often the handles of elec- 
tric coffee urns and chafing dishes are in colored plastic. Some of 
the small radio cabinets and clock cases show a pleasing adaptation 
of contemporary motifs to the new material. 

This excellence in color and form that reaches a high percentage 
in plastic products suggests that most of the makers have sought ad- 
vice from expert designers. The trend in finishes is away from the 
earlier imitations of wood, successful though they were, toward an 
individuality in appearance and use (Continued on page 291) 
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In the bathroom above, not only the walls and ceilings but 
the door knobs and towel racks are of vinylite. This same 
plastic is used also for the kitchen-cabinet doors and floor 
tiles in the kitchen at the left. These rooms are in the 
group of small houses at the Century of Progress Exposition. 
Photographs by courtesy of Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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WHERE THEY LIVE 


The Lore of the East pervades the New York 


Apartment of Roy Chapman Andrews 


By ELIZABETH MACRAE BOYKIN 





Whale hunts and expeditions to the Gobi Desert are all very well 
for adventurous intervals, but even Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews 
must return to civilization now and again. He maintains a pent- 
house atop the Hotel des Artistes, where he is at home in New 
York in the West 67th Street neighborhood beloved of the great. 
Dr. Andrews chats over his roof ledge with Wallace Morgan, rides 
down in the elevator with Harrison Fisher, Fannie Hurst, or Howard 
Chandler Christy, hails Will Beebe at the corner drug store, and 
may easily brush elbows with a hundred celebrities before he has 
gone many yards from his own front door, for there are probably 
more famous people collected in this one block than in any other 
area of the same size in New York. 

But what sort of pied-d-terre does a man like Dr. Andrews have? 
He has camped primitively in uncharted wildernesses and lived in 
princely splendor in Peking. He has faced roaring sandstorms in the 
desert and battled the elements in Alaska. What has city life to 
offer him? : 

We found him puttering with some flowers on his roof-top terrace 
which he has been landscaping in a Chinese garden design. Tall, 
lean, brown, and tremendously interested in everything, he de- 
scribed the pagodas, the little fountains, and the rock gardens he 
was planning, discussed the wind currents that govern the type of 
plants that could be grown up so high, and pointed out his thrilling 
view of the park and the skyline. Then he led us through the in- 


terior of his penthouse, which he has decorated with the rarest of 
Oriental furnishings. 


Dinosaur eggs and prehistoric jaw bones are not the only subjects 
on which Dr. Andrews is an authority — he has made an extensive 
study of Chinese textiles, for instance, and owns precious pieces of 
Ming brocades, Ch’ien Lung embroideries, and tribute silks which 
he has used with a discriminating eye in furnishing his home. This 
insatiable appetite for knowledge has always been a guiding im- 
pulse in his career, so it is not surprising that he should be a con- 
noisseur on Oriental art as well as on natural history. Back in his 
college days at Beloit, Wisconsin, he learned taxidermy from books 
and kept himself in pocket money by stuffing birds and animal 
heads. He reached New York with thirty dollars, and went straight 
to the American Museum of Natural History for a job. He got one 
— scrubbing floors, but he kept on reading and learning, so it 
was n't long before he was at work on the papier-maché whale that 
stands to this day in a main hall in the museum. 

For twenty-one years he has not stayed a whole consecutive 
year in any one spot, but like many a wanderer he loves to have a 
homing place. During many of these years he kept an enormous 
house in Peking which was furnished with magnificent Chinese 
antiquities, selected with the keenest knowledge of their quality 
and history. Many of his things came from royal palaces, hence the 
five-toed dragons that decorate them; only an object made for the 
emperor can have the five-toed dragon — everything for less royal 
owners has only a four-toed dragon. The choicest of these posses- 
sions Dr. Andrews brought back to America with him for his New 
York apartment, and he has assembled them with an artist's feeling 
for their intricate mystic beauty. 

To purge away the evil spirits from all who enter, a pair of old 
paintings of Chinese gods stand on either side of the door to the 
foyer. Alll the doors throughout the apartment have been lac- 
quered with motifs from Mandarin coats in Dr. Andrews's collec- 
tion. Deeply tufted Chinese rugs in shades of blue cover the floors, 
and two smaller rugs are of leopard skins. The furniture is mostly of 
Chinese mahogany elaborately carved in openwork patterns as 
delicate as lace. The walls of Dr. Andrews's bedroom are lined 
with Ming panels whose colors are mellowed like old wine in 
richly dulled tones that come only with age. A Ming chest that 
was made for an emperor four hundred years ago presides regally 
in the living-room with an idol on it, and temple hangings of Kasu 
work hang on the wall in an altar pattern. The other walls of the 
living-room are covered with the most exquisite embroideries and 
brocades in colors that vibrate with gorgeous brilliant tones blended 
together like the strains in a symphony. 


In Tibet Dr. Andrews made some good deals with empty bottles 
as his coinage, for these are valuables in that part of the world. He 
traded them for a pair of old brass-bound copper jugs and for some 
handsome, finely wrought lanterns studded with turquoises which 
he has had made into lighting fixtures and lamps for his apartment. 
A tall red lacquered vase introduces a rich note of color — the 
mate to it Dr. Andrews presented as a wedding gift to Amelia 
Earhart and George Palmer Putnam. These vases represent one of 
the most highly developed crafts of China, and the two of them 
would be a life work for an expert craftsman, because the minute 
deep carving has been done only after layers upon layers of 
lacquer have been built up to a depth sufficient for the carving. 
Among the keepsakes that Dr. Andrews has on an old table 
beside his sofa is a present from. a Mongol prince directly de- 
scended from Genghis Khan. This man was a very good friend of 
Dr. Andrews and they spent many months together in the interior. 
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When they came to part, they realized that they would prob- 
ably never meet again, and the prince desired to give Dr. 
Andrews a remembrance. He pondered a while, then he 
decided that he would give something which Dr. Andrews 
would use every day and so be constantly reminded of their 
friendship. He therefore unhooked from his belt a wrought- 
metal scabbard which held his dagger and chopsticks and 
offered that, his dearest possession. It did not remotely occur 
to him that there was a place on earth where Dr. Andrews 
would not have need of this little ensemble swinging from his 


be It! 


The lore of distant lands pervades this fascinating apartment 
in the heart of Manhattan — every detail in its decoration re- 
calls some dramatic experience, some curious anecdote. But 
in addition to the allure of inscrutable Chinese art, the place 
has assumed something of Dr. Andrews’s imaginative vision, 
his magnetic spirit of inquiry and courage. Just as he takes the 
most factual scientific data and makes them read like an adven- 
ture story, so he collects inanimate objects and touches them 
with life, romance, and something of his own personal charm. 


Photographs by David J. Koser 

















Every detail in the decoration of this penthouse apart- 
ment recalls some dramatic experience or curious an- 
ecdote in the life of its owner. The furniture is mostly 
of Chinese mahogany elaborately carved, and against 
the walls are hung exquisite embroideries and brocades 
in gorgeous tones. The floors are covered with leopard 
skins and deeply tufted Chinese rugs in shades of blue 


In one corner of the living-room stands an exquisitely 
decorated Ming chest made for an emperor four hun- 
dred years ago. On it is enthroned an imposing idol 
flanked by two smaller figures and framed by temple 
hangings of Kasu work hung on the wall in an altar pattern 
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MEN IN GARDEN CLUBS 


So many of the best horticulturists, the best landscape architects, 
even the best plain everyday dirt gardeners, are men that one may 
wonder why the ladies have so long had the monopoly of the 
garden-club idea. 

The truth is that most men, however garden-minded they may be, 
are apt to be rather shy of garden clubs. They look upon them as 
a mere feminine social diversion, rather too much involved with 
chitchat and ‘artistic arrangements’ for their candid taste. When a 
man makes gardening his hobby he takes off his coat and sets to 
digging. Being less complex than a woman, he sees no sense what- 
ever in mixing his horticulture with tea and toast. Garden clubs? 
He has n’t time to ‘bother with 'em.’ He would rather work out his 
own problems in his own garden, or visit other gardens when oc- 
casion offers to exchange experiences concerning vital matters like 
soils and compost heaps and such. ‘Besides,’ he argues, ‘we are 
over-organized already.’ 

Nevertheless, despite masculine grumblings of this nature, 
interspersed with a few humorous digs at feminine gardening foibles, 
men are gradually coming around to the garden-club idea. Many 
clubs now include men among their members, and these clubs, in 
consequence, are practically certain to benefit by a higher horti- 
cultural standard and a lower average of chitchat. 

Perhaps it has been that siren, the local Flower Show, that has 
found the weak spot in many a man's armor of Indifference to 
Garden Clubs. Having produced his mammoth dahlias, his perfect 
rose, his superlative Turban squash and succulent tomatoes, he can- 
not resist this tempting opportunity to display the results of his 
toil and skill. But woe to the committee if his prize dahlias get into 
an arrangement class by mistake, and are ignominiously defeated 
by some common button dahlias that happen to strike the judges as 
more ‘decorative.’ 

In the Middle West such tragedies are not so likely to occur, for 
men have taken matters into their own hands and formed numerous 
garden clubs composed of men only. In fact there is a national or- 
ganization of such clubs — the Men's Garden Club of America — 
which held its annual meeting in Chicago this year. Another con- 
tribution to a Century of Progress, it would seem. (Though not 
such a new idea after all, for ‘Mr. Anderson,’ in his eighteenth- 
century garden diary, speaks of ‘an Exhibition of Flowers’ by his 
society, which went by the name of ‘Gentlemen Gardeners.’) 

| have a feeling that men in New England and other parts of the 











country will follow suit, in time. They will have their own garden 
clubs (‘Gentlemen Gardeners of Greater Boston’ would sound 
rather well, for one, if suggestions are in order) and their own 
Flower Shows, which may be as exclusively horticultural as they 
like. (Specimen dahlias will be judged as such and no mistake.) 

As for the arrangement classes, there will probably be none at 
all. But if there should be one or two such classes, and the land- 
scape architects should take it into their heads to show the ladies a 
thing or two, almost anything might happen! 


CANADIAN DAYDREAMS 


A universal love of flowers and a positively savage taste in color are 
displayed in the little dooryard gardens all along the toad between 
Quebec and Murray Bay. The reds, the yellows, the pinks, and 
the magentas riot together in a blaze of color as if the sad-eyed 
women in the little cottages were trying desperately to crowd all 
the brightness possible into the brief garden season, hoarding up 
memories to last through the long, bleak, snow-bound winter. 

Red dahlias are great favorites, and goldenglow; pink mallows 
and orange zinnias, sunflowers and nasturtiums, and huge clumps of 
the most magnificent monkshood, which seems to thrive mightily in 
this soil and climate. There is a great deal of a light blue and white 
variety of monkshood, too, which | had never seen before and 
which is very attractive. My efforts to translate ‘monk's hood’ into 
French conveyed nothing, when | stopped to admire it in one 
garden. It seems that its French name is ‘Sabots de la Sainte 
Vierge.’ Near by was a lovely tall ornamental grass, green with a 
broad white edge, which was called ‘Ruban de la Sainte Vierge.’ 

Occasionally | found a garden that was as picturesque as the 
houses themselves invariably were. One pale green cottage with a 
yellow rain barrel at the corner of the eaves had a row of huge sun- 
flowers against the high front porch, and a yellow cat asleep in the 
sun added to the amusing composition. French marigolds in tin 
cans, with lurid pictured labels left on, stood in a row on long crude 
benches at either side of the door. Tony Sarg himself could not 
have thought of a more perfect touch! 

Farther on, a gay congenial company of annuals — nasturtiums, 
calendulas, cornflowers, and white cosmos — clambered up a steep 
bank in front of a whitewashed cottage. Not a particularly unique 
combination, but a very effective one, and a model of restraint so 
far as gardens in that vicinity are concerned. 
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Of course | picked out ‘my’ house (I always do when motoring 
in new territory that appeals to me) and planned the garden that 
would set it off to best advantage, inspired by details gleaned along 
the way. It was a little white house with the typical red trim of the 
countryside, in a tiny little village by the name of Les Eboule- 
ments. (What a treasure of a name to have on one’s stationery!) 
There was a big white barn, and there were some quaint white- 
washed stone outbuildings on the edge of a pretty little pond. On 
the other side of the house was the St. Lawrence. The red trim- 
mings and the masses of monkshood by the white fence suggested a 
name for the little place. If it were mine | should call it ‘Bleu- 
Blanc-Rouge,’ and plant red dahlias (which | usually loathe, but 
which seem to go with this type of architecture for some unknown 
reason) and plenty of white cosmos, and there might even be a 
saucy row of red Geraniums in tomato cans on the porch. 


GUIDING STAR 


Some of us may be tempted to forget Christmas decorations al- 
together this year. The good things, it seems, have all been done, 
and overdone, and there is nothing left to be said. 

But for most of us the tradition is too beautiful a one to lose, and 
we will go on undismayed with our plans for arraying the house in 
holiday attire. Only, let us make a few resolutions here and now. 
May simplicity be our guiding star and may good taste be the 
criterion of our success. This does not mean that our decorations 
must be done in the same old way. For example, one may be 
rather weary of little trees in tubs at either side of the entrance 
doorway, but last Christmas | remember seeing two clever varia- 
tions of this familiar theme. One house, a large and dignified 
Colonial mansion, used fascinating holly trees in tubs. These 
sparkled with a few lights in unexpected places, like stars seen 
through the tree tops, very different from the banal ‘cones’ of 
lights that have become anathema. On the portico above was a 
great half-wreath of holly, also a-twinkle with tiny lights here and 
there. 

Guarding the doorway of another house, this time a quaint 
little old house in an old New England town, were two perky little 
spruces set in gay red tubs. These trees scorned lights of any kind, 
and were hung, instead, with bright kumquats and little love apples, 
making, no doubt, a merry Christmas for the birds. 

Where the setting is more sophisticated, decorations may be 
used as purely architectural accents, and restraint may take the 
place of simplicity. If the exigencies of the background suggest 
some detail that is delightfully individual, so much the better, but 
there is no need of striving and straining to be ‘original.’ 


NOTES ON FLOWER SHOWS 


The perennial question of whether tomatoes are a fruit or a vege- 
table arose this year among the judges of the Fall Exhibition of the 
Hingham Garden Club. In this instance it was not a question of a 
specimen class; it was a class calling for an arrangement of fruit fora 
dinner table, and the tomatoes used were the little red cherry 
tomatoes and yellow plum tomatoes. An eminent horticultural 
authority who happened to be judging the specimen classes in 
another part of the building was consulted, and his verdict was that, 
while it was customary to judge specimen tomatoes as a vegetable, 
technically speaking a tomato actually is a fruit, and in an arrange- 
ment class could certainly be judged as such. 
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This point having been settled, first prize went to the exhibit 
under discussion, and it was so attractive that | must tell you more 
about it. It was a very charming solution of the problem of a small 
table set for four — perfectly in scale and yet formal enough for 
any occasion. In the centre a small compote of Bohemian glass was 
filled with white seedless grapes, the aforementioned cherry and 
plum tomatoes, and sprays of cranberries on their stems. Small 
decorative sprays of fruit were laid on the table at four points about 
five inches from the centrepiece. North and south were beautifully 
‘matched’ bunches of the white grapes, with cherry and plum 
tomatoes worked in at the stem end. East and west were sprays of 
the tomatoes on their own stems combined with sprigs of cran- 
berry. 

| have noticed again and again in Flower Shows that unusual 
material always wins out, all other things being equal. For ex- 
ample, the most skillful arrangement of a familiar, not to say hack- 
neyed, combination such as pink roses and larkspurs would have no 
chance against a more original combination equally well arranged. 
Old-fashioned red honeysuckle won a first prize in one small 
Flower Show; red clematis, an enchanting thing completely new to 
me, carried off the honors in another. Dwarf single dahlias com- 
bined with black scabiosa and dusty-miller leaves won a second 
prize in a class judged for harmony of texture, and white summer 
hyacinth with deep purple globe-amaranth drew a first prize in a 
lead container. | 

For delicate subtle coloring two arrangements are remembered as 
being especially lovely. One was of Shirley poppies and pale 
yellow roses (a climber of some sort, | think, but | cannot name it) 
in a lovely cream-colored pottery bowl, with interesting handles 
and a pierced ‘rice grain’ border reminiscent of the ‘lettuce white’ 
pottery of ancient Persia. 

The other used flowers in varying tones of white — white annual 
chrysanthemums with dark centres, white annual larkspur and white 
zinnias, combined with soft pink zinnias in a pewter bowl. Both 
were first-prize winners. 

First prize in the class of shadow boxes was carried off by an un- 
usual and effective arrangement of iris and mullein leaves in a low 
Chinese bowl, against a black background — an interesting study 
in soft subtle color, suggesting a Japanese print and yet with some- 
thing of the modern spirit as well. A wide white mat and a black 
frame made an effective foil for this arrangement. 

Second prize was awarded for an exquisite little study in textures. 
Pale, creamy-pink roses and soft ‘plumes’ of smoketree, against 
luminous fawn-colored velvet, with a string of ivory beads in the 
foreground falling in just the right line to complete a rhythmic 
composition. All this in an oval walnut frame — a fascinating 
Victorian ‘conceit.’ Had | been given my choice as to which 
‘picture’ | should like to carry home, | should have had a hard time 
choosing between these two. 

We are familiar with lead containers made by the exhibitor, and 
some very interesting things have been done with that material, but 
in one Flower Show this summer a special class called for flowers 
arranged in pottery made by the exhibitor. Some very interesting 
pieces were shown, including the really beautiful white bowl 
described above. 

Overcrowding is, it seems to me, a serious fault in many small 
Flower Shows. If space is limited, and contestants numerous, fewer 
—and more carefully considered — classes should be the rule. 
Or the committee might make a ruling, as was done in one fall 
Flower Show with a pleasantly restful result, that all exhibits must 
be in place for judging at 9.30 on the morning of the show. This 
automatically weeds out the laggards, and whatever material does 
get in may consequently be seen to very much better advantage. 
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WHAT IT Is. 


WHERE IT Is . 


ORIGIN. . . 


SYMPTOMS. . 


HOW TO DETECT 


REMEDIES . . 


CONCLUSION. 


LOOK TO YOUR TREES 


A NEW MENACE TO THE ELM 


The data here given concerning the dangers of the Dutch-elm dis- 
ease in this country were compiled with the codperation of the 
Armold Arboretum. Pests attacking the beech, willow, and red cedar 
will be discussed in subsequent articles. — ]he Editors 





How the Dutch-elm disease serves its victims 


Coming directly from Europe, where it has wrought incalculable havoc, the highly contagious Dutch-elm disease — the 
most serious elm malady known to science — has recently appeared in the United States. This infection is caused by a 
fungous growth which may attack any elm, the fine old favorites on one’s lawn, or those shade trees and historic landmarks 
which dignify the parks and roadsides and enrich the forests. The results are rapid wilting and ultimate death. Trees be- 
tween fifteen and forty years are particularly susceptible to attack. 


Alarm has recently been caused by the discovery of 346 cases of this disease in New Jersey and 14 more near New York, 
up to September 5 of this year. Prior to this year only eight cases had been discovered in the country, all in Ohio, and 
none since 1931. It is believed that the last cases were caused by shipments from Europe of elm burl logs, used for fancy 
veneers, to which clung a number of elm bark beetles (Sco/ytus multistriatus) carrying the fatal Dutch-elm disease fungus. 
Later, the beetles fastened themselves upon growing trees and, as they bored into them, spread the infection. Elms become 
infected with the fungus through wounds on buds, twigs, limbs, trunks, or roots. 


The Dutch-elm disease, Graphium ulmi Schwarz, was first noted in the Netherlands in 1919, whence it received its name, 
although there is no certainty that it originated there. Besides causing tremendous loss of elms in Holland it has since 
spread destruction throughout the northwestern countries of Europe. For several years the disease has been an epidemic in 
Holland, and in Germany its ravages have been so severe that one report gives little hope of saving the elms. France has 
also suffered heavily, much of the beauty of Versailles, for example, having been ruined by the death of large elms, and 
Italy, Norway, and England have felt its blighting touch. The first American case of this infection was identified in Cleve- 
land, in 1930, by Dr. Christine J. Buisman of Holland, an expert in the field. While studying elm diseases that year at the 
Amold Arboretum in Massachusetts, she did part of her research in Ohio and made her discovery. Two other cases were 
found in the same region that year and another in Cincinnati, and four more were noted in 1931. The Federal Govern- 
ment promptly established the Dutch Elm Disease Laboratory in Ohio, and since then that state has been immune. 


Wilting of the crown, a yellowing, browning, and wilting of leaves, rapidly drooping foliage, curling of twigs, and falling 
leaves are danger signals. At times the wilted leaves remain green and cling to the twigs. The one or two end leaves fre- 
quently persist longer than the others and the tips of the twigs bend, giving a characteristic appearance which may be of 
value in detecting affected trees in winter. But as elms wilt from other causes a more significant symptom is the darkening 
of the outer ring of the wood in affected twigs, branches, or stems. When cut across with a sharp knife, there appears a 
broken ring of closely placed, small dark spots contrasting with the white inner wood. The under surface of the wood, 
when peeled, shows rather distinctly marked, dark, longitudinal streaks. 


Only a plant pathologist can positively identify the disease, by taking culture studies in his laboratory. But the layman can 
help protect the trees by watching for wilt and sending specimens of branches or twigs, preferably those to which a few leaves 
are clinging, securely wrapped in paper, together with the location of the tree and its symptoms, to the Dutch Elm Disease 
Laboratory, Wooster, Ohio, or to one’s state pathologist, or the plant pathology department of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. All are glad to test doubtful trees and to send reports of the cultures to each collector. 


The pathologist's diagnosis is necessary before attempting remedial measures, for a tree infected with the Dutch disease 
must be cut down and burned at once or it will become a menace to an in- 
definite area. Less drastic treatment will suffice, however, for trees suffering 
with other maladies. The fungus group Verticillium, which causes the wilt of Cross section of branch of affected tree showing 


elms, maples, and a number of other trees and shrubs, has external symptoms characteristic brown ring markings made by 
Dutch-elm disease, and a portion showing longi- 


tudinal streaks visible when the bark is peeled 


similar to the Dutch-elm disease, but is not so serious a menace. Spraying and 
feeding of healthy trees in an infected area, to make them disease-resistant, 
are also an important safeguard. Most fundamental of all to American elm 
protection, however, according to the Arboretum, is an embargo on the 
shipment of the European trees to this country. 


At the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Dr. Richard P. White, 
research specialist in diseases of ornamentals, believes that it is not unlikely 
that other states will soon be faced with the presence of the Dutch-elm disease, 
and if they do each will have to face problems similar to those which New 
Jersey has been meeting. In the first place, the matter of a publicity policy 
will have to be decided. Each state will have to choose between arousing 
public sentiment by using all the publicity its agricultural station can con- 
veniently control, or allowing the press to obtain their information where they 
can, and publish gross misstatements of fact. The (Continued on page 296) 
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oo BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





Warm days and bare ground often last into late December. Check up on out- 
side activities and do everything possible now to lighten the spring programme. 
Covering the garden, clearing up rubbish, putting tools in order, pruning bush 
fruit, spraying for scale, are December jobs. Use any surplus creative energy 
on Christmas decorations and Christmas presents 

Cover only after the first hard freeze even if it does not come until January. 
Cover the leaf piles so that they will not freeze 
and be unusable. Salt hay is the best cover material, 
for the mice do not like it and it does not distrib- 
ute troublesome weed seeds as ordinary hay does. 
Excelsior lets in air, but is unsightly and a fire 
menace. Evergreen boughs are excellent provided 
they are not too heavy with wood. Use either 
cedar, balsam, or white pine; hemlock and spruce 
drop their needles too quickly. Cover with well- 





Store collected leaves in a 
corner of the hen yard where ; 
the hens can turn them con- rotted manure or rotted peat if the ground also 


stantly. They will decompose needs enrichment, but beware of using any which is 


mene hte cate notrotted enough to be odorless, for it brings disease 


themselves and insects. Seaweed makes an excellent covering 








Clean up all refuse on the grounds. Burn diseased leaves and flower stalks from 
the garden. Bury rotting fruit or it spreads curculio and other pests 

Prune out and burn black knots on cherry and plum trees. Gather withered 
plum fruit to prevent spread of brown rot 

Spray fruit trees for scale with lime and sulphur (dormant strength), but do not 
spray in freezing weather. Be careful in using this, for it discolors paint on 
buildings and furniture 

Leave the vegetable and all-annual flower garden or bed ploughed up and 
rough-surfaced over the winter so that the frost action can upset the hibernating 
insects. Spread a thin layer of fairly fresh manure over the surface and dig this 
in in the spring. The elements will rot it and some of its nitrogen will be pre- 
served in the soil beneath. The great advantage of the all-annual bed is that it 
can be thus ploughed afresh each season without undue labor. If manure 
is not necessary, use a sprinkling of lime instead. Do not use both at the same 
time 





Plant bulbs and lilies outside as long as the ground stays open. If plants arrive 
too late to put in the ground, pot them up and plunge pots in the frames for 
the winter. Junks of frozen earth can be thawed out in the oven 


Prepare trees for moving later with frozen balls. Dig a trench around the ball 
and fill it with leaves or peat 


Start Paper White narcissus bulbs any time in bowls of pebbles and water. 
Be sure the bowl is deep enough so that pebbles cover over half of the bulb, 
or they will not be sufficiently anchored when the top grows tall 





In decorating with Christmas greens, emphasize important architectural features 
such as fireplace, mantel, doorway, and so on. Pine or other boughs should 
not be put behind lights or pictures at random, but used in some definite de- 
sign scheme, or an unkempt effect results. Be sure that any green roping com- 
pletes the enframement of any object it decorates on both sides alike, and that 
no loose ends are left dangling. Make the decorations suggest not only the 
gayety of Christmas, but its beauty as well. 

Make the size of the wreath proportionate to the spot it is to fill. Use ma- 
terial in scale also — that is, box, yew, or English ivy for small wreaths; 
and pine, hemlock, or spruce for larger ones. Use the cones or fruit for accent 
in some formal order, even if the materials are informal. Let the green domi- 
nate. Too many brown cones or gray bayberries give a dull effect. 

If you are tempted to use laurel, which of course is the finest possible 
Christmas evergreen, remember that no Garden Club member worthy of the 
name will ever speak to you again 








For your Christmas wreaths try the following! 

For an exquisite small-scale wreath use sprays of arti- 
ficial berries (from any florist's), silvered and woven 
into a garland tied with two little orange kumquats and 
their green leaves 





For a large wreath use white spruce with a band of 
tiny cones around the centre, and through this dainty 
twigs of red winterberries, like a red haze 

Use pine tips which have full short needles, rather than the lanky ones, and 
bunches of winterberry as regular accents 

Use short compact hemlock twigs worked in for a full effect rather than a 
flat one with fruit accents 

Use balsam wreaths tied with red tape. These will stay green and fragrant all 
winter inside or out 


Use sprays of artificial 
berries for small wreaths 





— 





Plant seeds of mignonette, Browallia, nasturtium, calendula, babysbreath, 
nemophila, and early flowering sweat pea in the greenhouse or south window 
box for spring bloom 


Stake freesias with birch brush and raffia to keep the slender stems and grassy 
foliage upright. Ordinary stakes are not so good for 
this 

Bring into heat and light the earliest tulips as soon as 
green sprouts start at the top of the pot or roots show 
through the hole at the bottom 


Force lily-of-the-valley bulbs. They are very easy to 
grow and popular for Christmas. Put the bulbs an 
inch or an inch and a half apart 





Burn the bottom of the 
stems of poinsettia and 
Keep Jerusalem-cherries, cyclamen, begonia, poin- EuPhorbia, when cut, with 

: ; ; ne aa @ match or candle flame or 
settia, primrose, constantly moist but not standing in diy Will end wad ele 


water quickly 





Consider these gifts for your gardening friends: — 

The Gardener’s Year, by Karel Capek (amusingly illustrated) 

A dark blue glass sprayer with metal syringe for house plants — a practical 
and decorative piece of color in the window if its label is rubbed off 

Orange trees of all sizes (and prices). Reserve these early in the month when 
they are less expensive 

Boxes of sugared cranberries 

Individual glasses of jelly with rosettes of tiny cones and sprig of winterberry 
on top 

Pots of lavender petunias in bloom in porcelain pots 

Card bearing a promise of pink babysbreath next spring 

Special seeds from your own garden in Christmas packets 

Mexican papier-maché pots (bright colors) 

Boxes of selected Christmas green, especially Euonymus radicans vegetus 
and yew, which last long and are easy to arrange 

One of the new tiny regulation greenhouses 

Remember also that no gardener ever has too many stakes, plant labels, 
garden gloves, or rubbish baskets. A large-sized peach basket painted apple 
green is useful 

For the discriminating gardener choose from these rarities at the florist’s: 
speciosum lilies, white begonias like apple blossoms, pink poinsettias, earliest 
daffodils, Cherokee roses, white bouvardias (like orchids), Roman anemones, 
acacias, laurustinus, ardisias, and echeverias 
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Some advertisers go 
pretty far for a testi- 
monial. We’ve gone 
farther. To the North 
Pole, in fact. Read what good old Santa has 
to say about the new ‘‘Smartline”’ Table: 


“*Pardon me for what may seem like boast- 
ing, but I am known as the world’s leading 
specialist in gifts. I had to be good to get 
where I am and don’t think it’s any cinch 
finding just the right present for each one of 
the world’s two billion people. 


“‘So you can’t blame me for snapping up 
this table. In the first place, it has only just 
been put on the market and my experience 
is that folks like to receive new things. It is 
beautifully designed ; it is made of a material 
that every magazine reader has heard of; and 
it will be a long time before it ever wears out.’ 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing LB, 
approximately two-thirds nickel and one- third copper. Monel Metal 
is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and : d solely by I i 
Nickel. 
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Do you own a Monel Metal sink? Or wash- 
ing machine? Cabinet top? Range top? Or 
hot water tank? 


If so, you’]l understand Santa’s enthusiasm 
about the table. You'll bring to mind your 
own experience with Monel Metal. Its lovely 
surface...reminiscent of silver and platinum. 
Its solid honesty. ..nothing to crack or chip 
off. Its absolute freedom from rust. 


You’ll think of its smoothness. . . making it 
easy to clean. Its strength and toughness... 
making it hard to dent or scratch. Its resist- 
ance to corrosion. . . making it practically 
impervious to the attacks of food juices. 






“Smartline’’ Monel Metal table, 
effectively sound-deadened. 
Colors: black, ivory, white, and 
two-toned green. Sizes 20 x 2%, 
2h x 86 and 25 x 40%. Designed by 
Ray Patten. 


One more thought is sure to 
occur. ‘Must such an attractive 
piece of furniture be confined 
to the kitchen?’’ Certainly 
not. It is perfectly appropriate 
for many a room in the house. Ideal for the 
nursery, the bathroom, or the game-room. 


Down at the right-hand corner of the page 
a couple of blank spaces eagerly await your 
pen or pencil. Let us tell you where in your 
particular neighborhood this paragon of gifts 
may be seen and purchased. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, 
73 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
73 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


C0 Please tell me where I can buy a “Smartline’’ Monel Metal table. 


(J Send literature on Monel Metal household equipment. 


Name ae 
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GIVE THEM OR KEEP THEM 


GET THEM 


These are but a few of Fostoria’s endless glassware crea- 





tions in addition to beautiful stemware and dinnerware 








An amusingly attractive canape and cocktail A beautifully designed, matched bottle 
set that is as convenient at a “stand-up” O set. Decanter, Cordial and Bitters (with 
party as an extra pair of hands. squirter top). Choice of colors, or crystal. 





Seat 





. -< 
A clever hollow-stemmed twelve-ounce beer Regardless of the design of your furnish- 
glass. Lets you serve beer without transform- ings, this beautiful prismed candelabra will 


ing your dining room into a Rathskeller. be sure to make itself gracefully at home. 








We call it a‘ Trindle.” Countless discerning This exquisite Fostoria bowl has an amaz- 
hostesses call it the most attractive three- O ingly ingratiating way of fitting itself in 
candlestick they have ever encountered. with your dinnerware. Choice of colors. 


Fostoria glassware comes in both crystal and colors, in- 
cluding the new Regal Blue, Empire Green and Burgundy 


Se Fostoria <7 
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Fostoria 
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THE GLASS OF FASHION 





CHRISTMAS TREES 


Directions for making the tree shown in the frontispiece 


In a 
O-] | 
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INGENUITY FIRST IN CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Continued from page 260 


little book is bursting with ideas, and is illustrated profusely. At the same shop 
were dolls’ costumes from all the provinces of Sweden. Who has given serious 
thought to the fact that many a pampered American doll has no fancy-dress 
costume for the holiday season? Unfortunately, there are children who have 
everything, as well as grown-ups. Any youngster interested in theatre groups or 
amateur theatricals would welcome a scrapbook filled with illustrations of na- 
tive costumes. Postal cards found here would yield much valuable information. 
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FIRST TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP WAS 
A SAILING VESSEL WITH AN ENGINE ADDED 
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OIL HEATING 


began as an attachment, too 


but the MODERN THING is the 
GENERAL ELECTRIC OIL FURNACE 
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HE first automobiles were 

buggies with engines put in 
them. The first electric sewing 
machines were foot-power sew- 
ing machines with motors at- 
tached. In most new mechanical 
inventions this attachment stage 
is the first in their development. 
Then, suddenly, they become 
complete units. Almost over- 
night, the attachment type be- 
comes obsolete. 

When the General Electric Oil 
Furnace entered the market, no 
longer was it necessary to burn 
oil in a boiler made to burn other 


luxurious form of automatic 
heating. A complete, coordi- 
nated unit that does everything 
without attention. Sends heat 
up in the morning, cuts it down 
after you’ve gone to bed, main- 
tains constantly, evenly, what- 
ever temperature you desire day 
and night. Also keeps you sup- 
plied with hot water automat- 
ically, winter and summer. 
There are two sizes of the G-E 
Oil Furnace, and two or more 
of them can be installed in 
multiple. This makes it possible 
to enjoy the furnace not only in 


tory buildings—with any type 
of radiator heat—and with the 
G-E Air Conditioning System in 
duct-equipped buildings. Fac- 
tory-trained engineers supervise 
every installation, which is made 
only after a careful heating 
survey. 

Now you can have conditioned 
air this winter also. Installation 
costs less than $300, easily and 
quickly installed. Ask too about 
other G-E equipment that sup- 
plies summer or year-round air 











conditioning—one room 





kinds of fuel. To scrap the old any size private home from cot- or entire house. Visit | GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., us. 12 

furnace became the economical tage to mansion—but also in — the showroom, write or pond Cee te ee ok N.Y. 

thing. small apartment, office and fac- _ phone the nearest dealer. © teal tel Bie ee ee 

With the G-E Oil Furnace, T I 1 G-E Oil Furnace...... G-E Air Con- | 

owners are saving 20% to 50% GENERAL ELEC Rn C I ditioning for Winter..... Summer..... ] 

: ; : I ? 

on their fuel bills. And that in Year Round..... 

addition to enjoying the most OIL FU CE - Dy fe a ee oe | 
| 
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G-E AIR CONDITIONING FOR WINTER, SUMMER AND YEAR ROUND Tick i achieeiaiehidimsiant iii sadam 
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BY ACTUAL TEST: Ths New FEDERAL 
Chip-proofed «Stainless Guaranteed 
Enamelware is 36 Times More Dur- 
able than Ordinary Enamelware 


on Inn | Gf 


Y ES, a cooking utensi] can be beautiful and durable. This Federal 
ware is permanently beautiful . . . Ever brilliant chromium covers, bake- 
lite knobs and heavy gleaming enamel in harmonious colors—It’s the 
aristocrat of kitchenware and it saves you time, trouble and money 
because (1) It’s so easy to clean (2) Its vapor-seal rims for waterless 
cooking save flavor and vitamins (3) Its straight sides and quick, heat- 
conducting black bottoms save fuel and cooking time (4) It’s built to last 
a lifetime . . . See these utensils at local Department, Hardware and 
Specialty Stores. Federal Enameling & Stamping Company, Pittsburgh, 


Penna. World’s Largest Manufacturer of Enameled Kitchenware. 


Individual Items as Low as 95c 
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There is something very homely about popcorn. You will be laughed at for 
admitting you like it, but just pop some, butter and salt it well, and watch the 
scoffers gather round the bowl to help you eat it. The black variety of corn is 
known to have a high percentage of ‘pop’ and is delicate and tasteful. Buy this 
out in the country in braids, if possible. Make a bag for it of some interesting 
material such as the peasant burlap shown in the illustration, and give with it a set 
of scarlet bowls. This is an excellent family gift. 


A MOVIE OF THE CHILDREN 





For the friends far away who have never seen the children and have n't seen 
you since the wedding, make a movie. You can rent the camera by the day if 
you do not own one, and the recipient can take the film to any dealer from here 
to Timbuktu to have it reeled off one or a dozen times. The film is only $2.75 
all developed, and you can get a lot of action in fifty feet of film. (Start early to 
accomplish this one.) 


The chestnut baskets shown are from Portugal. Any dealer in nuts will save 
them for you. If you are a regular customer, he may give them to you, or he may 
charge you 25 cents each for them. In any case, they are lovely for the garden- 
minded friend, who will immediately visualize a place for them in a corner of the 
informal garden, where they will hold the dead sprays daily snipped off. 

For the relative who lives in a city apartment, what better, and more eloquent 
of your thought for her, than a basket of pine cones to start the fire with. These 
will be pungent reminders of country ways — if she can bear to burn them. 


So on with the flat-heeled shoes and the oldest tweed, and away to the wrong 
ends of the town. You needn't be embarrassed for fear of meeting any of 
your friends there. They don't even know such places exist until Christmas morn- 
ing, when your contributions are added to the tree. The very unexpectedness 
and gay air of your gifts will bring forth exclamations of delight and appreciation 
which will more than repay you for the hours of tramping about. Good luck to 
you, and may this be the most ingenious of Christmases! 


AFTER-DINNER COFFEE 


Centinued from page 264 


a golden variety of cockscomb, quite sophisticated in feeling and particularly 
lovely in a modern setting. Indeed, yellow is an excellent foil for silver, since 
it gives warmth and contrasts effectively with it. 

When the dinner has been small or informal, or when the family is alone, the 
coffee may be prepared in the living-room. Just as we all like to watch any- 
thing in the making, so it is fun, when the Silex method is employed, to wait for 
the boiling water to rush up into the finely ground coffee and then see it drip 
back, a rich, warm brown liquid. Since coffee made in this manner may be 
poured directly from the glass container into the cups, a completely equipped 
silver service is not essential with the Silex coffee maker. Yet if there are many 
guests and one wishes to make a little ceremony of the coffee, a small set like 
the one illustrated will provide a fitting accompaniment, the small glass bottle 
being used for cognac, as pictured. This set will be found a distinct asset in any 
home, since it is large enough to use for the formal service of coffee when there 
are only a few people. 

Like the diminutive silver spoons accompanying them, the small cups used 
for after-dinner coffee make welcome gifts, and nothing more exquisite for such 
a purpose could be desired than the reproductions of Early Worcester, patterned 
in dark reds, greens, and yellows, and delicately edged with dark plum, used in 
connection with the Silex in the informal table setting. A silver basket with a 
lining of dark blue glass, delightfully related to the rich coloring of the cups, is 
used for mints. Of special interest also is the mahogany table with its removable 
tray —a living-room necessity that could find a place in any establishment, 
large or small. 

When the weather permits there is an added pleasure in having the after- 
dinner coffee in the sunroom or on the porch, where still greater informality can 
prevail. One of the illustrations shows a tray arranged for such a setting. This is 
of glass, removable, and fits on a chromium table. On it are coffee cups of 
black lacquer and gilt, and silver that is a modern adaptation of an Early Ameri- 
can design. A large silver pot was chosen for this purpose since it will keep the 
coffee warm for some time. The yellow glass bowl holding the sugar is an infor- 
mal touch in keeping with the outdoor background. The white wicker chair 
which partially shows is upholstered in white waterproof fabrikoid. 

We are being told on every hand how to use our increasing leisure. Lingering 
over the after-dinner coffee is one delightful way of doing this, and a profitable 
one, but to get the full benefit of the occasion, the appointments must be right. 
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THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


THE 
SPORTSMAN 


THE F. FY. 


The Finest Fleet 
of Air-Conditioned 
Trains in the World 


Serving 


Washington 
New York * Philadelphia 
Cincinnati * Louisville 
Cleveland * Detroit 
Columbus ¢ Toledo 
Chicago ° Lexington 
Indianapolis * St. Louis 
Norfolk * Newport News 
Richmond ¢ Hot Springs 
White Sulphur Springs 


66 y 
Why ae come ny w see me somelime: 
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HESAPEAKE and HIO eR ee 
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Little Mae is a sweet child. Her vogue in curves is all her own. And when she 
travels, her mother invariably chooses the genuine air-conditioned trains of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, because Mae stays immaculate, supremely comfortable and 


agreeable. As for sleep —she just can’t get enough of it. 








* © * * * > 
The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on a 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. INSIST UPON IT! chee? 
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“Do Unto OTHERS” 


Sen will be the happiest Christmas for 
many people. Laughter will have a new 


ring, voices a new confidence. Share some of 


your joy by using Christmas Seals on your 
letters, packages, gilts, and cards. The gay 
little stamps will brighten your message. The 
funds they provide will help prevent, find, 
and cure tuberculosis throughout the year. 


The National, State and Local Tuberculos:s Associations of the United States 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


(This space has been donated by House Beautiful) 








REAL GARDENERS 





Does 
the most beautiful 
GARDEN 
MAGAZINE 
in America appeal to you 
at $1.50 a year?........ 
@ 
Authoritative articles ... 
Splendid illustrations .... 
Many pases in full color. . 
e 
You will want to keep each 
issue of “The Garden Quar« 
terly” in your library. 
a 
Use the coupon below if 
you would see the striking 
WINTER NUMBER 
& 


A subscription to the GARDEN 
QUARTERLY is the perfect gift for 
e gerden loving friend. 


Advertising retes on request 


A_GLORIOUS NEW MAGAZINE FOR 











THE GARDEN QUARTERLY 
703 Merket Street 
Sen Francisco, Californie 


You mey enter my subscription for one 
yeer. | enclose $1.50 


Pleese send semple copy. | enclose fifty 
cents 


Neme 
Address 
City 











THE MASTER 
OF JALNA 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


“The Master of Jalna’ is 
mainly Renny’s story, and 
the numerous readers already 
captivated by the history 
of the turbulent Whiteoaks 
will rejoice accordingly.” 

— New York Times Book Review. 


‘I wish Miss de la Roche 
would write a book a year 
for the rest of her life... . 
One can never have enough 
of them.”’ — Gertrude Atherton. 


Fifth printing — 40th thousand. $2.50 


The Atlantic Monthly Press 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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MY GARDEN MAIL 


By MRS. JOHN WASHBURN COOLIDGE 





AN UNSURPASSED BLUE 


An early spring flower of rare beauty is the Mertensia virginica, also named 
American lungwort. Common names are Virginia cowslip and Virginia bluebell. 

The beautiful gray-green leaves are almost stemless, making a rosette from 
which arise the flower stems, with panicles of drooping trumpet-shaped flowers 
of an exquisite, almost transparent blue. Some people call it porcelain blue, 
others speak of it as ethereal. The unopened buds are a most delicate shade 
of pink and of most charming shape, much resembling the beautiful buds of the 
mountain-laurel. The blending of these pastel colors makes a picture of un- 
usual beauty rarely seen in a garden. 

Blossoms retain their beauty nearly two weeks if left on the plant. They are 
also good as cut flowers. After the flowers fade, the leaves wither and the plant 
entirely disappears until the following spring, when it appears once more to 
entrance one with its exquisite color. A feeling almost of awe is in store for the 
person who, never having seen a blossom, watches its development in the 
spring. 

Mertensia is perfectly hardy, and like other spring-flowering plants is best 
planted in the fall, although a very early spring planting will assure blossoming 
that same spring. 

The blue of Mertensia is unsurpassed in any other flower, unless perhaps the 
fringed gentian, and should be more extensively grown where blue flowers are 
desired. — Carrie Musgrove Little, Hanover, New Hampshire 


DISH-WATER TREATMENT 


In the old days waste water was thrown on the flower beds, and how grand- 
mother’s old-fashioned flowers did bud and blossom! Eight or ten feet from the 
hollyhocks which looked in my living-room windows, one lone hollyhock 
growing under the shade of an elm tree just managed to exist and that was all. 
A good chance to try the dish-water treatment. So for the rest of the season, 
every day, six or eight quarts of dish water, containing a spoonful of soap 
flakes and a spoonful of sal soda, were poured around the plant, with now and 
then a little cultivating done to give the roots a chance to breathe. 

In a week's time, leaves were beginning to show a deeper green, and in an- 
other week it was evident that the plant had commenced to grow. By the end of 
the season, four or five healthy stalks, taller than any of the others, were gay 
with deep pink blossoms. Similar care the next year gave even better results, 
but with deep red flowers instead of pink, until late in the summer when one 


_ stalk had both red and pink blossoms. 


This year, seven stalks range in height from 4’ to 8’ 5”, five stalks bearing red 
blossoms and two pink. By keeping faded flowers picked closely, a second 
blooming period equals the first. — E. 5. Lee, Dorset, Vermont 


{RIS FROM SEED 

As an example of man’s innate desire to create, the raising of iris, peonies, 
lilies, or other perennials from seed gives a pleasure usually beyond what the 
results warrant. 

Iris are easily raised from seed, although in the writer's experience some 
varieties seed much more readily than others. This is especially true of the 
Pallida group. If seed are planted in the fall, most will sprout the following 
spring, while a few will go over until the second spring. | have had a few of the 
more vigorous seedlings blossom the second season; most will the third. 


It is the writer's experience that the varieties do not cross naturally very often, 
and he has never attempted hand pollination. Luther Burbank says they do 
cross naturally very easily, and on account of the structure of the flower, which 
he says is different from any other, advises against attempting hand pollination 
unless somewhat expert or under careful instruction. With many seedlings of 
Mme. Chereau, Dalmatica, and Juanita, it is doubtful if there is a single case of 
crossing, although the parent clumps are all close together; still it is very interest- 
ing to note how the seedlings vary from the original. The seedlings of Mme. 
Chereau, for instance, a white with lavender markings, varied from the most 
delicate lavender to almost purple markings. A very few seedlings from Dal- 
matica (or Beatrice, an improved form) perhaps equal the original, but most do 
not, varying as they do from the delicate blue to reddish purple. 

Plant some iris seed for the fun of seeing them grow and what they become. 
You might possibly get a prize! — Arthur L. Hope, Westford, Massachusetts 





Directory of Western 
Distributors of Weil-McLain 
Boilers and Radiators 
Mr. Harold Lloyd, Interior Decorator of The 
Scholle Furniture Co., Chicago, says: “I am 100 
per cent sold on the smart new Weil-McLain ‘Con- 
cealed’ Radiator. It has all the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages which make the old style 
exposed radiator a problem to interior decorators.” 
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Compare this remarkable 
new radiator shown below, 
with the old-fashioned model 
at left. Note that the Raydi- 
ant goes into the wall out of 
the way. That means priceless 
floor space added to the room 
—also complete freedom in 
artistic grouping of furniture 
and graceful hang of drapes 
—no radiator interference. 

































Another big feature — Raydiants can be 
.quickly and economically installed in one 
or all the rooms of old or new homes. Made 
of cast iron and with ‘live’ front, they work 
perfectly with other radiators. They heat 
rapidly and cool off slowly—an important 
asset with automatic heating. 











"4 Look at the improved appearance this new radiator makes in the room. And that 


isn’t all. It heats more efficiently—keeps the room more comfortable by sending more 


heat into the lower portion of rooms. 


O wonder interior decorators are so enthusiastic 
about this new Weil-McLain Raydiant “Concealed” 
Radiator! It increases room size and improves room 
appearance. But Weil-McLain engineers are proudest 
of its heating performance. They have beautifully 
combined in this new radiator convected heat and 
radiant heat—with startling results in added comfort. 
More warmth is sent into the lower portion of rooms. 
Other reasons for its efficiency are its heat-holding 
“live front”, and all cast-iron construction — large, 
generous passages for water, steam or vapor and 


ingenious design which makes the “live” front of this 
radiator form its own grille. Investigate this new 
“out of the way” radiator. It is also supplied in attrac- 
tive cabinet enclosure type. 

Learn how little it will cost to increase the size 
of any or all rooms without extensive rebuilding. 
Ask your heating contractor today about the new 
Weil-McLain Raydiant “Concealed” Radiator. Write 
for free Bulletin Catalog D-10. Weil-McLain Co., 
General Offices: 641 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
New York Offices: 501 Fifth Avenue. 





Weil-McLain Company 

641 W. Lake St. 
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May Company 

413 S. Prairie St. 
PEORIA 

Nailon Corporation 

108 Liberty St. 
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Van Denberg Supply Co. 

522-30 Cedar St. 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE 

Plumbers Supply Corp. 

609 Penna St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Plumbers Supply Corp. 

2015 Martindale Ave. 
LOGANSPORT 

Baker Specialty & Supply Co. 
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Industrial Supply Co. 
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IOWA 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
Chandler Co. 
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Beckman Bros. 
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DUBUQUE 
Kretschmer-Tredway Co. 
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Leighton Supply Co. 
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MARGERY WILSON 

2 America's authority on Charm. Personal 

adviser to eminent women of society, 

stage and business. Pioneer in the mod- 

S33 ~seern interpretation of Charm asa tangible, 
teachable principle. 


A BOOKLET 
“THE SMART POINT OF VIEW” 
WITHOUT COST 


Hee effectively do you express the 
Charm of your personality? Do you 
understand the technique of gracious 
living? In drawing room or office, in 
all the contacts of life, success depends 
largely upon the impression you cre- 
ate. Grade yourself with Margery 
Wilson's ‘‘Charm-Test.’’ This inter- 
esting self-analysis chart reveals your 
various personal qualities by which 
others judge you. The “‘Charm-Test,”’ 
together with Miss Wilson's booklet, 
‘The Smart Point of View,”’ will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
This offer is made to acquaint you 
with the effectiveness of Margery 
Wilson’s personalized training by 
correspondence. 


A FINISHING SCHOOL AT HOME 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of this distinguished 
teacher, you learn the art of exquisite self-expression — how to walk, how 
to talk, how to acquire poise and presence, how to project your personality 
effectively — to enhance your appeal. Margery Wilson makes tangible the 
elusive elements of Charm and gives you social ease, charming manners, 
finish, grace — the smart point of view. 


To receive the Booklet and the “Charm-Test,” write to: 
MARGERY WILSON = 1148 Fifth Ave., 59-M, New York, N. Y. 
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vice . . thick-walled, too-large-to-be-true rooms . . 








.- PRIVACY IN NEW YORK?.. 
Privacy where you’d least expect to find it. Seclusion in the very shadow 


of Radio City. An intimate, quite-cheerful lobby . . considerate ser- 


invite out-of-towners 


to make themselves at home at the Hotel St. Regis. Single rooms, 


$4, $5, $6. Double rooms, $7, $8. 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Parlor, bedroom, bath, $10 to $20. 


NEW YOK 





A CHRISTMAS WEEK-END 


Continued from page 259 


if the lights are so hidden that one cannot even glance through the evening 
paper, if the windows are so filled with wreaths that the view is shut out, your 
guests may vote to stay in their rooms. 


Do not forget to decorate the outside of the house. This can be done effec- 
tively without too much work or expense, if you are ingenious. Draw the facade 
of the house and plan the decorations on paper first. Everything depends, of 
course, on just what type of house you have. The sketches, which show several 
kinds of small houses, should help you here. Great swags of evergreen which 
you can make yourselves may be draped from the cornice, looping in the win- 
dows, if the house is a two-story one, or kept over the windows. Stiff little ever- 
greens in pots can be used in a variety of places or in rows along the roof line, at 
the corners, or on brackets between the windows. If you prefer to be modern, 
use trees cut out of heavy wallboard. Make one model and trace it for all the 
trees and paint them, — red, blue, whatever you like; not necessarily green, — 
and then nail them flat against the house, spotting them in symmetrical fashion. 
If you have a prominent chimney, a figure of Santa Claus cut from cardboard, 
painted and fastened up against the chimney, might be amusing. If you are very 
ambitious, you might copy on cardboard, enlarged, some of the quaint little fat 
Christmas angels that Germany sends over here at Christmas time, and mount 
these on the front of the house. The effect would be rather like a Nuremberg toy 
shop. Your house would of course have to be small and your skill considerable, 
although the angels will look far better up against the house than close to. 

Secure if possible a large bell and suspend it from the eaves, or place it on a 
bracket in a convenient place with a long red rope hanging from it. Let it peal 
out at midnight on Christmas, also when guests arrive and to call stragglers home 
from outdoor sports. Fireworks seem to Northerners a queer accompaniment to 
carols and Madonnas, but in the South they have long been used. Red fire in 
the snow could be very Christmasy — lighting up the house when the guests 
arrive. A few sticks of this scattered about the grounds among the trees would 
be very stagey and effective. And why not a skyrocket or two? 


Inside let's get away from greens and holly. Decorating can be so much more 
fun than that. First choose your color scheme — and there is no law that says it 
must be red and green. It might be cerise and French blue; citron yellow, orange, 
and olive green with touches of seal brown; purple with silver stars and fuchsia. 
Choose whichever colors fit your house and are available in the materials with 
which you are to decorate. And these are numerous. Don't overlook the possi- 
bilities of tarlatan, which is inexpensive and showy. Remove your regular 
draperies and make curtains of this — thick and puffy ones. No nemming or 
finishing is necessary — just cut and hang up. Or make curtains of Cellophane. 
This is more expensive and harder to work with, but tremendously effective. 
Just thumbtack it at the top and then carefully bunch it together and tie it back 
with a string of Christmas tree balls. There are endless possibilities in these thin 
glass balls that fill the five-and-ten-cent stores in December, and they come in 
perfectly gorgeous colors. Try stretching a string of large ones across the top of 
your windows as a valance. Drape a swag of them from the cornice of the room. 
Heap a bowl with them and use it as a centrepiece for the table. The dark blue, 
the lemon yellow, the green, and the paint-box pink are especially lovely. 

| can imagine a delightful Victorian room done in pink and silver, the walls 
covered with Argentine cloth, the ceilings and corners edged with heavy ropes 
of silver tinsel. Curtains should be ropes of tinsel, and tinsel stars and ornaments 
should be used freely. The whole effect should be of a Christmas valentine — 
Victorian style. 

Now for what to do. If you and your friends are the type, and the weather is 
right, much of your fun will be out of doors. Many now have outdoor 
fireplaces for barbecues and steak parties. These should be built facing the pre- 
vailing wind. The main point to learn in outdoor cookery is to start the fire early 
enough so that it burns down to coals. If you then put on charcoal and let it 
burn for a few minutes, you will have a still better cooking fire. | am not going 
into the food question, for that is a story in itself and has been well covered in 
other articles. Just remember it need not be only burned hot dogs. Try having a 
hare-and-hound chase in the snow. If you have this end at the fireplace, your 
guests will by then be warm enough to sit about without discomfort. IF it is 
windy, build a windbreak of evergreens — or of snow. 


vy) 


Why not plan a Christmas tree for the animals? Invite the neighbors’ cats and 
dogs and horses and see that all get gifts that are pleasing to their respective na- 
tures. Leave behind on the tree pieces of suet for the birds — and bird bombs. 
These are made by filling a paper bag half full of bird seed or chicken feed, tying 
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WIDE WORLD GAME 


BEST of TRAVEL GAMES 
Tickets direct play by steamship and 
airplane pieces on unique pictorial 
board. By Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
For 2, 3, or 4 players. 

Price, $1.50. At DEALERS’ or by mail 
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BEST GAME for LiTTLE FOLKS 
Simple and exciting play by colors. 
Entirely New! For 2, 3, or 4 players. 

Price, $1.00. At DEALERS’ or by mail. 
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OF EXILE 
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Nora Waln, Philadelphia Quak- 
eress, lived for many years in 
The House of Exile as an adopted 
daughter of the Lin family. Her 
account of life in the household 
of these landed aristocrats brings 
to you a China of which you have 
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it tight, and throwing it hard against a tree. The bag will break enough for the 
birds to get at its contents, but the feed will be protected. 

The main Christmas celebration will undoubtedly centre about the gifts. One 
way to keep it balanced is to ask each guest to bring a definite number only, so 
many for men and so many for women — two or three of each, and kept within 
a definite price limit. These may be played for by bridge or any games you like, 
the winner having first choice, the second, second choice, and so on; or they 
may merely be hidden about the house and hunted for on Christmas Day. The 
hostess may do all the hiding, or the guests might do their own. The gifts 
may be tied with one color for men and another for women — or, to make it 
more fun, let them find the packages catch-as-catch-can and auction them off 
afterward. 

A more elaborate gift hunt requires previous preparation, which should be 
done at a preliminary party. At this a melodramatic plot is written out and 
acted before a motion-picture camera. The action of this drama could lead up to 
the hunt for the gifts. The plot might run somewhat as follows. Years ago this 
house, the house in which the house party is taking place, was owned by a 
famous pirate and his flirtatious wife. (Never mind if you are miles from the 
coast and the house only a year old. It is n't supposed to be logical.) While the 
pirate is away at sea, his wife plans to elope with a local fireman (or whomever 
you have costumes for), but they decide to wait until the pirate returns with his 
next loot, so that they may appropriate it. The pirate returns earlier than they 
expect, and the fireman is forced to hide behind the curtains. The pirate has 
robbed a Christmas ship and is loaded with gifts. The wife gives him a sleeping 
potion, but he has seen the fireman's helmet behind the curtain, so he only pre- 
tends to drink it and sleeps with one eye open. When the fireman creeps out, 
the pirate attacks him with his cutlass. As they fight, Lena, the wife, grabs the 
gifts and quickly hides them about the house. Like the gingham dog and the 
calico cat the two men finish each other off, and Lena, seeing both are gone, 
commits suicide. During all these years the presents have never been found. 
Somewhere about the house is all the loot the pirate captured. The audience has 
only to find it. 

Have you ever tried spontaneous amateur theatricals? With a few leaders to 
give the production plenty of dash, you will find that a heterogeneous group 
who have very little talent individually will produce a real drama. One way to 
give such a play is to ask each guest to come prepared to take the part of his or 
her favorite stage character. From this assemblage you will find it most amusing 
to build a play, putting together, perhaps, Becky Sharp, Peter Ibbetson, Little 
Eva, Rip Van Winkle, Lena Rivers, and John P. Wintergreen. Be sure to have a 
motion-picture camera to take down the results. 


THE SMALLER GREENHOUSE 
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white little insect which flies from the plant when disturbed. You will find these 
on tomatoes, primroses, roses, carnations, and many more. Spraying them with 
nicotine or other chemicals is not easy, for they are always under the foliage, 
and take refuge on the rafters when you approach. Fumigation with poison gas 
will get them and many other insects, but it is a dangerous and delicate per- 
formance unless you know the rules. Any cyanide may be used, but safest is 
the new calcium cyanide which will get the bugs without killing the plants. 
This is done only at night when the plants are warm and dry, and no animal life 
can remain after the chemical is spilled on the wet walks. Follow directions on 
the package. 

Mildew, just as outdoors, ever hovers over roses, chrysanthemums, and many 
flowering plants, but is rare on ferns, cacti, and tough foliage things. The same 
eternal four (water, heat, light, and air), when in wrong combination, are the 
controlling factors. Near ventilators or an ever-opened outside door the mildew 
is worst. Keep the air right for each plant and dust with dry sulphur or bathe 
with Bordeaux mixture or the colorless potassium sulphide. There are leaf spots, 
rottings-off, decay of stem, and premature fall of leaf or bud. These are all 
fungous troubles, but if you knew all about every one, you would be a plant 
pathologist rather than a flower lover. Use these sulphur treatments at any time, 
but good management of the air and water, plus clean plants and soil, with sum- 
mer cleaning and disinfecting of all the interior, will surely keep most of your 
plants safe. Fumigating with sulphur fumes at night will kill some insects and 
many diseases, but it is rather certain to kill most of the plants. Be watchful, 
wary, but not weary; and only green fly, white fly, and mildew will there be to 
keep you in proper mood militant. 


PLASTICS ENTER THE HOME 


Continued from page 278 


that portends a secure and lasting place for plastics in architecture and decoration. 


The chemical background of plastics, while highly technical, has nevertheless 
for the layman picturesque connotations. Chemists no longer seek to turn base 
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metals into gold as did their predecessors, the alchemists; they are now lured on 
by the desire to create new materials for industrial use. The inevitable disap- 
pointments that have accompanied this pursuit could not defeat later successes, 
many of them a dramatic result of chance. Arduous research, hunches, labora- 
tory accidents, and unsought discoveries of revolutionary import mark the early 
history of plastics. 


There was, for example, the long search for a substitute for natural resin by Dr. 
L. H. Baekeland, the American chemist whose name has been given to the ma- 
terial that he eventually discovered. Years of work yielded no result except the 
knowledge that nature cannot be imitated. Many a man would have given up, 
but this doughty scientist decided that an entirely new substance might be 
created in the laboratory that would do all the work of resin, and more. So he at 
last produced the first resinoid plastic, which is, however, not a resin at all, but a 
new chemical compound formed from a base of phenol, commonly known as 
carbolic acid, and formaldehyde, a derivative of wood alcohol. 

Then there was the accidental discovery about a hundred years ago by a 
French chemist of a white powder that formed in a test tube of vinyl chloride 
when it was left in the sunshine. Through the work of Dr. George O. Curme, Jr., 
much later, this was developed into a plastic of the synthetic resin type known 
as vinyl resins. 


The chemical bases of plastics include also casein, which is an important con- 
stituent of milk; cellulose, which is made from vegetable fibres combined with 
raw cotton, camphor, and other ingredients; and cellulose acetate compounds. 
Even rubber has been recently employed as the base of a new plastic. 


The raw material for a moulded plastic product is generally prepared in the 
form of a powder. Finely made moulds of hardest steel are constructed, and into 
them is poured just the right amount of the powder. Under great pressure, which 
often amounts to about a ton a square inch, and a temperature of 350 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the material undergoes a chemical change and hardens. When the 
article comes out of the mould it has the required shiny or dull surface and is 
otherwise ready for use. Plastic sheets are either moulded or built up with 
layers of cloth or paper which have been impregnated with a liquid form of the 
chemical. 


COLOR 


Continued from page 272 


The third need is a just appreciation of color balance. We must have the skill 
to keep our colors thoroughly domesticated. Furniture coverings must stay 
where they belong — neither floating in space above rugs nor pushing them- 
selves forward from walls in indecorous fashion. Chairs must be made to balance 
themselves on opposite sides of a fireplace so that one does not rise in the air 
while the other shows a tendency to hug the floor. The group by the window 
must be held in its place by its color relationships just as surely as by its forms 
and proportions. Did you ever try to get through a room where you had to 
grope your way past furniture and objects that seemed to chatter so loudly 
as to exhaust you? 


The fourth need is one that is too often ignored — that of motion. Some 
rooms are made up of staccato notes. You enter. Each chair and table is saying 
its own piece — quite regardless of its fellows. The room fairly barks with noisy 
excitement. A little more knowledge of color would have made it possible to 
achieve a fluid result that would have led your attention by easy stages from 
group to group, from item to item. The moderns have taught us much about 
controlling this motion — this rhythm. 


The fifth need is that of making our colors express what we wish in the general 
tone of the room setting — the atmosphere. Our strong contrast of light and 
dark tones in bold colors, strongly varied in hue, can never fit the delicate 
elderly lady! With a fair knowledge of color fundamentals, we can avoid such 
incongruities — and they are easier to fall into than one would suspect who had 
not made a serious study of color. 

The first steps toward achieving satisfactory results in these particulars lies in 
knowing what makes up a tone of color. 


ANALYSIS OF COLOR 


First there is hue. Get this notion of hue clearly in mind. Think of it as the 
name of the color — red, orange, and so on. Briefly, white light splits into 
its component parts, the colors we have always known as spectrum colors — 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple. These spectrum colors are not ab- 
solutely identical with pigment colors because pigments reflect light, but if we 
understand how to balance our effects with spectrum colors, we can tune our 
pigments to correspond. After you have learned to recognize hue, you have 
acquired one third of the lesson. 

Second there is value. Get the notion of value fixed in mind by thinking of 
the relative lightness or darkness of any hue. Refer your ideas of light to white 
and of dark to black. There are many steps between these two extremes. For 
example, red may be light, dark, medium — or something between light and 
dark, or dark and medium. Each hue exists in every degree of lightness and 
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darkness between white and black. When you establish any tone of color in (1) 
its hue and (2) its value, you have two thirds of the total picture. 

Last there is chroma. Think of the power of any tone of color. Is it clear, 
strong, and vigorous, or is it weak and faded? If strong, it is very chromatic — 
that is, powerful and saturated with the color. If weak, it is unchromatic; it 
approaches the state of neutrality. Sometimes the word ‘intensity’ is used to 
express this same quality. With hue, value, and chroma clearly perceived in 
any tone of color, you have begun really to see color. 

The next article will discuss these qualities in relation to room composition 
in interior decorating. 


NEW ENGLAND AGAIN 
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children, flowers, and rocking-chairs, an article of furniture he has sadly missed. 

And so, at every turn, his eyes are delighted by the sight of dear and familiar 
objects, but his ears, too, rejoice in the sounds that reach them: the clatter of a 
mowing machine in a distant field, the anxious call of a robin, and the tinkle of a 
cowbell, high and shrill, not deep and sonorous as those he has been hearing. 
But more than all these he rejoices in the speech he hears, shrewd and deliberate 
with a suggestion of hidden humor. 

He stops to purchase gasoline at a particularly ornate stand. It is draped with 
pennants, and every conceivable kind of ugly and useless article is exposed for 
sale. As he draws up a lanky figure uncoils itself from a shabby chair tilted 
against the side of the building. The purchase is made, and while change is being 
counted with deliberate care from a long leather bag the New Englander looks 
about him. He is surrounded by a collection of rabbits and cats and dogs sawed 
from plank and supported by wires thrust into the ground. Two vividly colored 
children stand in wooden attitudes holding watering pots over a bed of languish- 
ing geraniums. His assaulted eyes turn from these atrocities and meet the whimsi- 
cal gaze of the roadside merchant. For an instant there comes that mysterious 
recognition of a mutual thought that eyes alone can give. 


‘Pretty bad, ain’t they? But folks will buy them. | don't know why. Say, | 
hope you don't think | like this place.’ A gnarled hand includes the entire 
establishment in one condemning gesture. ‘This is where | do business. | live 
yonder in that white house with the elms. There 's none of this rubbish around 
there. It's a tidy place.’ It is a ‘tidy place,’ as simply and severely New England 
as this establishment is vulgar and pretentious. 

The New Englander hastens to return to the dirt road (he finds a few still un- 
spoiled). At the next corner there is a flower stand. He sees again some of the 
old-fashioned New England flowers. A young woman greets him, her serious 
face shaded by a sunbonnet. 

‘They are fresh,’ she says. ‘My mother picked them before sunup. She grows 
them and | sell them. She calls them ‘‘blows."’ Her garden is wonderful — you 
ought to see it. That 's the house, the second on the left.’ 


The New Englander makes a small purchase and starts on. ‘Blows’ — how 
deep down into the past that word goes. He determines to see that garden, and 
to see, too, the woman who still calls her flowers ‘blows.’ He approaches the 
house. There is no mistaking it. A small cottage amid lilac bushes and almost 
surrounded by a riot of color. With twine and shears a gray-haired woman is at 
work. A broad straw hat shades her bronzed face. She wears heavy shoes and 
her black dress is soiled by much kneeling in soft earth. The worker looks up as 
he approaches. No explanation is needed; she guesses his errand and together 
they walk the narrow paths between the beds. 


There is little comment; none is necessary. The touch of a lean, brown hand 
on the stem of a blossom and an upward glance show how she loves them. 


‘These seeds | get from California. My son sends them to me. He's flying.’ 
A troubled look crosses her face and then it brightens as she sees a little girl 
standing shyly at the end of the garden. She stops and gathers a bunch of 
flowers. 


‘There,’ she says. ‘Take those to your Ma.’ 

The child darts off and the woman watches her running down the road. She 
turns to the New Englander, taking off her broad hat and fanning herself with it. 
The New Englander sees her face now for the first time. Worn and wrinkled, 
browned and care-worn, it is made vivid by a pair of dark, deep-set eyes. 

‘Lots of little girls come to see me,’ she says. ‘They love the blows and | al- 
ways give them some. Flowers make them look pretty, don’t you think so? | 
love pretty things. That 's why I raise flowers. | don't like boughten blows.’ 


The New Englander resumes his journey with the ‘boughten blows’ on the 
seat beside him. He thinks of the woman in her garden. All day he has tried to 
find a symbol of New England, the New England that he loves and the mysteri- 
ous quality that makes him love it. It is not the white houses, trim and neat and 
gleaming as they are, nor the elm with its beauty, nor the shrewd purveyor of 
gasoline and knickknacks — it is the woman in her garden amid the flowers. 
She is New England. New England with its toil and its meagre return from toil, 
its wistful concern for its sons who have left it, its slow speech and its few words. 
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CHRISTMAS | 
DECORATIONS 





Half the fun of holiday preparations is 
making and arranging the decorations 


UMMED STARS, Christmas wrapping papers, seals, tags, gift enclosure 

cards, metallic papers and Cellophane are only a few of the things that 
are a delight to use for making “Starlight,” “Christmas Eve,” “Noel” or 
“Cheerio” trees and for wrapping the gifts that are to go beneath them. 

Be sure to ask for Dennison’s Gift Dressings at your own stationery and 
department stores. You will be fascinated with their clever designs, attractive 
colors and unusual shapes. 








NEW YORK 
New York School of Design 
November 15-29 


BROOKLYN 
Pratt Institute 
December 1-9 


BALTIMORE 
Maryland Institute 
December 12-30 





ITINERARY PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia School of Design 
: for Women 
of House Beautiful Picnihagcas 
Eleventh CLEVELAND 
Cleveland School of Art 
Annual January 23-February 3 


John Huntington Polytechnic Institute 
February 5-10 
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Are you planning a jaunt to New York, for that necessary 
Christmas shopping? Then you will appreciate the conven- 
ient location of this preferred hotel, so near to smartest 
shops, theaters, and Grand Central Station. And you will be 
delighted with the fine appointments, the exceptional service, 
and delicious cuisine. Rates are pleasingly low. Make the 


New Weston your New York headquarters. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Spenp YOUR WINTER VACATION AT 
Hore, CHARLOTTE HARBOR 









OF THE OPENING 


A new BRIGHTER season for Florida 
is ahead. A new BETTER plan for 
you to enjoy more, yet spend less, 


awaits your consideration now! 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor (open Jan- 


uary Ist) is one of Florida's finest 
resort hotels. Few can equal its repu- 
tation for making the guest comfort- 
able and contented within its doors. 
Still fewer can match its splendid 
array of facilities for enjoyment 


out of doors. 







And this year a new scale of rates and 
new features of management will 
make Hotel Charlotte Harbor more 
attractive than ever to the winter 


visitor! 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor is in lovely 
Punta Gorda on the West Coast, 








about 100 miles south of Tampa. 
The Charlotte Harbor maintains its 
own golf course, tennis 
swimming pool, gun traps and guide 


staffs for shooting and fishi 


courts, 


ng. On 
Tamiami Trail. Good umask con- 
nections. For booklet or reservations 
Charlotte Harbor, 


address Hotel 


Punta Gorda, Florida. 


Ross W. Thompson, Manager 











































Her hands grimed with toil and her face lined with care tell only half the story. 
Her eyes tell the other half. Eyes that can see and hold the beauty about her 
and a heart to ‘love pretty things.’ 

That is New England, a land of brief and melodious summers and long, silent 
winters. A land spring often forgets to visit and where autumn flaunts her crimson 
banners for a few scant weeks. Where hardy folk live and toil, say little, feel 
much, love a joke but never laugh, live bravely, and die content. It is a goodly 
country. 


STAGING A FLOWER SHOW 


Continued from page 271 


be practicable can hardly consist of more than a single rose, a spray of winter 
jasmine, or a bit of spicy Geranium. 

An error frequently made at small flower shows staged by an inexperienced 
committee is to allow an exhibitor to make more than one entry in a class and 
allow her to receive only one prize in that class. This system is demoralizing to 
the judges and the public. Mrs. Smith may have three entries in one class. Her 
entries may be the first, second, and third choice of the judges, yet they can give 
her only one award and the second prize must go to the fourth best arrangement 
in the class. If an exhibitor is allowed more than one entry in a class, the 
schedule should state that he or she is entitled to as many awards in that class as 
his or her entries deserve. 

Obviously the classes in a large show must maintain a certain element of 
dignity and restraint, but the private show or garden-club affair for members and 
their guests affords ample opportunity for originality. A class of table arrange- 
ments done by maids and butlers is educational. 

A white-elephant class at a club show causes much amusement and inspires 
great ingenuity. Members are required to produce a collection of containers 
under the stigma of ‘white elephants.’ These are numbered and drawn by the 
exhibitors. Each member also contributes a bouquet that is pooled with the 
others. Selecting their material from the general supply, exhibitors make the 
best of the containers at their disposal. The judging is done by popular vote. 
For another class members bring their own containers to hold arrangements of a 
given number of flowers distributed by the committee. An interesting class con- 
sists of flowers arranged in similar containers furnished by the committee, each 
exhibitor receiving from the committee similar assortments of flowers and using 
any or all of the material provided. 

There are certain rules that should appear in every schedule; others are op- 
tional and are necessary or not according to the size of the show. 

It is customary in any schedule to give the date, time, and place of the show; 
the name of the chairman and sub-chairmen; the date when the entries close; the 
hours when the judging is to begin and when the exhibits may be received. The 
following rules are more or less vital, but can be used or not as the committee 
sees fit: — 


RULES 


1. All decisions of the judges shall be final and they may withhold prizes 
from exhibits unworthy of the same at their discretion. 

2. Every exhibit must be accompanied by an exhibitor’s card furnished by 
the committee. 

3. Exhibitors must maintain the quality of their exhibits during the days of the 
flower show. The committee shall reserve the privilege of removing any exhibit 
not properly maintained. 

4. Each container must be distinctly marked underneath with the owner's 
name. 

5. With the exception of material used in artistic arrangements, all specimen 
plants and flowers should be clearly labeled with their trade name. 

6. An exhibitor finding herself unable to fill the space reserved for her in the 
artistic-arrangement classes should secure a substitute. 

7. The committee cannot be held responsible in case of loss or breakage. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES 


Continued from page 262 


any moderate-sized box, and it will stimulate you to turn out a workmanlike 
job if, before starting to cut the paper, you notice carefully just the way the 
original cover is put on the box you are working with. If you follow that method 
exactly, you will have no clumsy folds and bumps in the wrong place. 


The best kind of paste to use is wallpaper paste, but care must be taken to 
have it of the proper consistency, and to be sure that it is not lumpy or too thick. 
It should be spread very evenly over the inner surface of the paper or trimming 
you are working on, and the material should be stretched carefully to avoid 
blisters or wrinkles. (Continued on page 296) 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL DECEMBER 1933 


Burpee’s \ 


pee’s uns Burpee’s 


-— Seeds 
Grow 


Burpee’s Seeds, backed 
by the famous Burpee 
guarantee, have been 
famous for 59 years as 
the best that grow. 


“ANS 
l 
Vy Write today for 
Fade Burpee’s 
Garden Book Free 


Describes all best flowers and vegetables. Lower 
prices. Write for it today. Beautiful new chrysan- 





pkt. worth 





th 


25c, for only 10c postpaid. 
W. Atlee Bu: Co. 
816 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





VA For Christmas! av 
A POTTED ROSEMARY | 
3” porcelain pot. 75 cents prepaid 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


Framingham Centre 


live Belches Send for list 








Change of Address 


Subscribers are requested to send no- 
tices of change of address five weeks 
before they are to take effect. Old and 
new addresses must be given. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington Street Boston 








Garden 
The Year “Round 
—Why not? 


When your flowers have turned 
brown and that “‘lost feeling”’ 
creeps over you, try the experi- 
ment of a glass garden. There 
are a number of small green- 
houses on the market surpris- 
ingly low-priced. The placing 
and growing under glass of 
such plants as we have listed 
will be a new adventure which 
will bring much happiness to 
you and to your family. 


Amaryllis 
Pandanus 
Kentia Palm 
Impatiens 
Heath-Erica 
Ixia Hedera Helix, English Ivy 
Echeveria weinbergii 
Begonia — Gloire de 
Lorraine 
Allamanda 
Strelitzia Augusta, 
Bird of Paradise 
Platycerium, Stag Horn Fern 
Boston fern 
Hollyfern 
Lantana 
Anthericum 
Ardisia 
Primrose 
Poinsettia, Oak Leaf 
Kenilworth Ivy 


Catalogues will be sent you on 
the numbers which you check 





READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


Tue House Beautirut 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 














WHAT SHALL | PLANT? 


By DOROTHEA K. HARRISON 


The Christmas cactus (Epiphyllum 
truncatum) in Figure 1 is a cheerful 
thing, as it blooms rosy red just about 
holiday time and continues for several 
weeks. Though related to the cactus, 
it is far more graceful, the leaves being 
drooping and without harsh spines. It 





Fig. 1 


also stays low and remains a reason- 
able size. Being by nature a desert 
plant, sun is necessary and sparse 
watering, once a week being sufficient. 
The soil should not be allowed to get 
sour, sO water occasionally with lime 
water made by putting a small piece 
of lime in a pail of water. In summer 
plunge the pot in the ground some- 
where out in the sun. Plants in 4” pots 
are $1.00 each; tree-shaped plants 
12” high, in 5” pots, are $2.50 each, 
delivery extra + Henry A. Dreer, 
1306 Spring Garden Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Malus hopa, the Hopa crab, is a 
brilliant tree from start to finish. In 
May it is covered with a profusion of 
bright rose-red flowers, the leaves 
have a reddish cast, and in the autumn 
the branches are closely clustered with 
red fruit. The latter is large enough 
to make jelly with, though you could 
probably not bear to pick it off and 
take away the color. As with most 
flowering trees on the pink and red 
side, it should be put as a touch of 
brightness among a large group of 
white-flowered ones, against a white 
house or wall or where it will be seen 
against the sky. This variety, said to 
be unusually hardy, may be planted 
now. A tree 4/—5’ tall is $1.75, and 
6’-7' is $2.50, transportation extra 
+> Princeton Nurseries, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 


What is pleasanter in the window 
garden than a scented-leaved Ge- 
ranium, a leaf of which may be 
plucked for an appreciative friend? 
Besides the rose Geranium, which most 
of us know, you can get one with a 
lemon fragrance, and also the nutmeg 
variety. Mrs. Wilder in her delightful 


book, The Fragrant Path, quotes from 
an old writer to say that the lemon 
Geranium in the language of the flow- 
ers stands for an unexpected meeting, 
the nutmeg Geranium for an expected 
meeting, and the rose Geranium for 
preference. If you indulge in all three 
varieties, you have the beginnings of 
that delightful Victorian pastime of 
sending bouquets with hidden mean- 
ings. The scented foliage of these 
plants is their chief charm, though 
their pinkish flowers in springtime are 
pleasant, too. In 3’ porcelain pots 
of rich blue, lavender-gray, or brown, 
the Geranium is priced at 75 cents 
each, which includes transportation 
+ Cherry Meadow Gardens, Fram- 
ingham Centre, Massachusetts. 


Living Christmas trees are always satis- 
factory, for they do not shrivel up and 
lose their needles as the cut ones do, a 
fact as much appreciated by the house- 
keeper as by all the others who look 





Fig. 2 


at the tree. You can get small trees 
for the table in white birch containers 
that do not stand over a foot high in 
all. You have your choice of white 
spruce, blue spruce, or the Fraser fir, 
which is similar to the balsam of the 
Northern woods. Larger trees of 
Norway spruce (Picea excelsa), Fig- 
ure 2, 2’—3’ high, stand in a 15” tub. 
These would take decorations nicely 
or be useful on either side of the front 
door. If you take care of these trees, 
whether small or large, there is no 
reason why you should not have liv- 
ing plants to set out in the spring. 
The small ones in the birch-bark con- 
tainer are $1.00 each delivered; for 
points west of the Mississippi add 25 
cents. The 2’—-3’ trees in tubs are 
$2.00 each, $3.50 a pair, transpor- 
tation extra except for greater Boston 
and northeastern Massachusetts, where 
delivery is free + Harlan P. Kelsey, 
Inc., East Boxford, Massachusetts. 





Sutton’s Ostrich Plume Asters 
Seed Packets, 60c and 35c 








Special Offer of 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 
and Sutton’s 1934 Catalogue 


for $1.25 


Here is your opportunity to get acquainted 
with Sutton’s Seeds — England’s Best — 
the kind known and grown all over the 
world because of their superior quality 
and loveliness. The big 1934 Catalogue is 
also a complete guide to flower growing. 
Alone, it costs 35 cents. For $1.25 (Inter- 
national Money Order) we will send you 
the Catalogue and packets of four choice 
varieties of Sutton’s Seeds, including: 
LAVATERA (Mallow) — Sutton’s Loveliness. 
Deep rose-pink with bronzy foliage. 
PHLOX DRUMMONDII — Sutton’s Purity. 
Sweet-scented and perpetual flowering. 
ANTIRRHINUM—Sutton’s Intermediate Orange 
King, (Scarlet Flame) The most vivid flame 
color in Snapdragons. 
VERBENA—Sutton’s Giant Royal Blue. White 
eye. A new, rich, royal blue. 
These four packets represent outstanding vari- 
eties which cannot fail to delight all who 
grow them. In the Catalogue you will also 
find many varieties of flowers, seeds of which 
can be had only from Sutton & Sons, Ltd. Send 
your order today. 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd. 


Dept. G-2 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 















An Automatic 
Home Elevator 
Operated from the Lighting Circuit 


ON’T climb stairs. No longer 

is it necessary to be confined 
to one floor. @ LOW IN PRICE. 
People of moderate means can 
easily afford it. @ SIMPLE. Any 
child or aged person can use it. 
@ SAFE .. . no matter how care- 
less or forgetful one may be. 
@ USES HOUSE CURRENT. 
Just plug into regular home light- 
ing circuit. @ COMPACT. No pit 
or enclosure on first floor. Out of 
the way when on second floor 
level. No cutting of upstairs ceil- 
ing. @ Folder mailed on request. 


THE SHEPARD ELEVATOR CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Representatives in all principal cities 
Patents Pending 


Home LIFT 
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Here are a few simple directions for making the boxes shown in the accom- 
panying photograph: — 

The flat box with the merry snow men is excellent for a child. It is a plain 
white box, 8” x 14’’, trimmed at one side with alternate bindings of red and of 
green paper. The snow men have been cut from a treasured card of a previous 
year, and pasted across the top. 

The flat box with three stars will hold gloves or neckties. It has served the 
same purpose before, but is now transformed with double folds (one thickness is 
too thin) of rich purple Cellophane paper and trimmed with two yards of 14” 
white velvet ribbon. Three wooden stars, painted white, decorate the top and 
make a really professional-looking box. 

The crisp-looking box with the big Victorian bow of transparent white velvet 
and sprays of holly is 10” x 12”, and just right for a gift of homemade candy, 
cake, or cookies. It is covered with plain, shiny blue paper, but any color may, 
of course, be used. One sheet of paper, two and a half yards of 2”” paper lace 
and a similar amount of red binding, and three quarters of a yard of 2” white 
velvet ribbon to form the bow will be required to decorate it. For the finishing 
touch tuck into the bow sprays of artificial holiy, mistletoe, or real cedar, a 
sprig of pine with tiny cones, or a cluster of little jingling Christmas bells. 

The box on the left, centre, is a plain white box decorated with stretched 
bands of red and green Cellophane ribbons pasted at the ends only. The words 
‘Christmas Cheer’ are cut out of red paper and pasted on the top, but they might 
be painted if the maker can letter neatly. 

The square coliar box, to the right of this, is covered with shining yellow 
paper, with 1” strips of silver paper decorating the base and the lower edge of 
the lid. A spray of gay artificial holly and a small red Christmas candle on the 
cover are held in place with a narrow red ribbon pulled through holes carefully 
punched in the lid, and tied into a tight bow. These decorations may be wired 
on, but in that case you should line the box, which has to be done very care- 
fully to make a neat job. 

Nothing more than a shoe box is the foundation for the box at the lower left, 
but it has blossomed out with gorgeous blue aluminum paper, and is trimmed 
boldly with a couple of yards of 14” silver Cellophane ribbon and six silver 
stars which are pasted on at two-inch intervals down the centre. 

The quaint Victorian box in the lower right corner is covered with glossy 
black paper with gold lace bands and a sentimental Christmas card mounted on 
scarlet. It is a 9’ x 13’’ box, and the Christmas card is first mounted on scarlet 
paper so that a band of this color shows between the card and the gold lace 
bands. These are 4’ wide, and two yards of the material is needed, as it is 
also used on the sides of the lid and the base of the box. A small, red tailored 
bow of satin ribbon is tied firmly in place through the cover. 

If you use linings in any of these boxes their color should be chosen from one 
of the tones used outside, but preferably not the dominating one. For instance, 
if the box has a band of green and several of red, use a lining of green rather 
than red to complete the color scheme. If you have been in the habit of hoard- 
ing old Christmas cards, you will have a treasure-trove to work with, and even 
children, with a little help and encouragement, will be able to produce some 
really effective Christmas boxes. 


LOOK TO YOUR TREES 
Continued from page 283 


New Jersey station chose the former course and through their publicity represent- 
ative launched a campaign that they believe has produced more concrete and 
indirect results than can ever be measured. That the public themselves have 
been aroused to the seriousness of the situation by this widespread publicity 
through the press, the radio, and other channels, is manifest by the receipt of 
over five hundred specimens and letters at the laboratory from private property 
owners in a number of states. Several of these have, indeed, proved to be cases 
of Graphium ulmi, and the absence of the disease in others was determined, to 
the relief of the collectors. 

The second problem concerns the authority to extirpate diseased trees. ‘The 
eradication of infected trees the Federal Government will not and cannot 
touch,’ Dr. White explains. ‘That is a state problem. . . . Those trees that are 
publicly owned, growing on public land such as parks and playgrounds, along 
city streets and county highways, are one group; those on private property 
owned by the public that we have aroused to action, and whose understanding 
and codperation we must have if we are to be successful in our efforts at eradica- 
tion, are another. . . . Since the beginning of the eradication programme, the 
matter of trees on private property has been a vexing one. It has finally been 
settled by an allotment of state money to be used expressly and solely for the 
removal of trees on private property. 

‘In the third place do not hesitate to undertake an eradication campaign; 
procrastination in an emergency is suicide. We know what to expect in this 
country if the disease is ever out of control. Some arrangement will also have to 
be made with the nursery trade in the areas affected.’ 
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YOU WILL FIND 


PARK AVENUE RUGS IN 


THE FOLLOWING STORES 


Alton 
Chicago 


Peoria 


Burlington 
Cedar Rapids 
Clinton 

Towa City 
Muscatine 


Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo 
Menominee 


Muskegon 


Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Winona 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 
Dayton 
Mount Vernon 
Warren 


/ 


ILLINOIS 


Dennis Brothers 

Mandel Brothers 

John M. Smyth Company 
The Peoples Store of Roseland 
The 12th Street Store 

Clarke & Company 


IOWA 


The Furniture Shops 

Newman Dry Goods Company 
John D. Van Allen & Son, Inc. 
The Strub Company 

McCohn & Company 


MICHIGAN 


Wurzburg Dry Goods Co. 
Gilmore Brothers 

Lloyd’s Department Store 
William D. Hardy & Company 


MINNESOTA 


L. S. Donaldson Company 
The Golden Rule 
H. Choate and Company 


OHIO 


The Alms & Doepke Co. 
The Fair Store 

The May Company 

Elder & Johnston Company 
The J. S. Ringwalt Co. 

The Warner Company 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST WEAVERS 


FROM 


YN * | 


\ PARK 


AVENUE 


This is pattern 2102, an antique Kirman 

design with an unusual panel structure 

in a damask effect. Gold Plume Quality 
9'x 12! size, $57.50 


To women who want beautiful rugs— but whose 
wants have been disappointed by a modest 
budget — we offer something entirely new in 
Park Avenue Rugs. 

Perhaps you can buy a $350 rug. If you can, 
by all means do so. It will have a quality and 
a lasting satisfaction which you cannot buy 
for less. 

But if your budget is a more modest one, 
you may still have a rug equally beautiful in 
design and color and in equally good taste. 

For this is what you can now obtain in Park 
Avenue Rugs. There are twelve beautiful 
Oriental designs in three moderately-priced 
qualities for you to choose from. Each is an 


adaptation of an authentic museum piece of 
distinguished lineage in colorings of true Ori- 
ental values. The patterns are woven through 
to the back and the selvages are serged as in 
the best examples of true Oriental weaving. 
There are many unique features of Park Ave- 
nue Rugs we would like to enumerate — how 
only a limited number of each pattern is made 
—or about the practical Decoration Kit at- 
tached to each rug. But no matter what we 
say, you will want to see these beautiful rugs 
for yourself. So we recommend you to the fine 
stores listed on the opposite page, all of which 
have Park Avenue Rugs on display. Alexander 
Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


WOVEN BY ALEXANDER SMITH 





gin Rugs 


RED PLUME 
QUALITY 


$36.00 
BLUE PLUME 
QUALITY 
$44.25 
GOLD PLUME 
QUALITY 
$57.50 


9’ x 12’ size 


“| DO ENJOY 
re) 4) laa We. 3 on 


MRS. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 


“My débutante daughter really taught 
me to smoke—and I do enjoy smoking a 
Camel with her,” Mrs. Fish says. “The fla- 
vor is so smooth and rich and they are 
very mild without being flat. I don’t tire 
of their taste. When my two younger chil- 
dren grow up and start to smoke, Camels 
will probably be their cigarette, too.” 


The choicer tobaccos in Camels do give 
you that milder, cooler smoke people en- 
joy so. And even if you smoke a great 
deal, Camels never get on your nerves. 

Leaf tobaccos for cigarettes can be 
bought from 5¢ a pound to $1.00—but 
Camel pays the millions more that in- 
sure your enjoyment. 
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® Mrs. Hamilton Fish, Jr. is as popular 
in New York as in Washington. For 
generations the Fish family have had their 
beautiful estates at Garrison, New York, 
overlooking the Hudson. In Washington, 
while Congress is in session, her lovely 
house, with its ancestral portraits, its 
beautiful old furniture, is full of brilliant 
and astute conversation. She has a genius 
for entertaining, and dinner at her table, 
with its exquisite Early American amber 
glass, her asparagus with eggs Hollan- 
daise, lives in the memory of many a for- 
eign diplomat. Camels are always served. 
In the summer she goes to Murray Bay, 
Canada and plays golf. She loves Early 
American glass and has an extensive col- 
lection that is worthy of a museum. 








